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AMERICAN TALES. 


MR. GREEN. 


BY THE LATE ROBERT C. SANDS. 


CHAPTER IV 


“One woman is fair, yet I am well; another is wise, yet I am well; 


another is virtuous, yet lam well.”— Benedict. 

Tue father of Green, a man of substance, had directed by his 
will that his son should travel for a certain time after becoming of 
age, and had made his right to succeed to the possession of half of 
his property, contingent upon his marrying one of the daughters of 
Mr. Brown within a limited period after his return from abroad. In 
case he declined doing so, the moiety was to be divided among 
the testator’s other relatives. ‘The young gentleman had but rarely 
visited his country cousins before his departure. He observed, very 
sensibly, that some of them might die before it would be necessary 
for him to fulfil the condition attached to the bequest; and that it 
would be time enough to see about it when he could make his selec- 
tion from the live ones. He had never written home during his 
absence : nor had the impressions made by the brief exhibitions of 
himself, with which he had condescended to favour them, been such 
as to create any rivalship or jealous feeling in the breasts of the fair 
Misses Brown. This little explanation is necessary here 

Green's reception at the house of his uncle Lake was formal and frigid 
inthe extreme. That amiable family were, indeed, almost too angry 
to indulge their natural curiosity to know where their singular rela- 
tive had been, and what he had been about, for two years. He was, 
however, perfectly at his ease, and seemed very well pleased with 
himself; and when the conversation, or rather the questioning on 
their part, and unsatisfactory responses on his, ceased for some min- 
utes, and an “awful pause” ensued, he began to read the genealogy 
of the patriarchs, in a bible that lay on the table beside which he sat. 

But Miss Lucy Lake was determined to renew the attack on a 
topick in which she took more interest than in the recent events of 
the French revolution, in which Green had borne the conspicuous 
part before-mentioned by himself. ‘ George,” said she, “do you 
mean to pay a visit soon to Shorthills? or would it suit you better to 


” 


chal 


have the Shorthills come to you 

“Tam indifferent about it,” said Green, with an off-hand air of 
goodnature, and with perfect gravity 

Mrs. Lake regarded him with a scrutinizing glance ; and seeing 
him unexpressive and unconcerned as before, observed—‘‘ You do 
not mean then to take your legacy, ‘with the burden annexed,’ as 
the lawyers call it.” 

“Surely I do,” said Green, with some little animation. ‘“ Ah!" 
he added, after pondering for a moment, ‘“* when Lucy spoke of Short- 
hulls coming here, I thought she meant the people. I know the hills 
cannot travel.” 

“| must say then,” said Miss Lucy, “ you made as conceited and 
ungallant a reply as I ever heard of.” 

“ And as abominably foolish,” said her mother. 

“ Why,” said Green, “I know nothing about their arrange- 
ments; but if it is equally convenient for them to visit the town, I 
cannot conceive what difference it can make, as it is a settled 
affair.” 

“A settled affair!” iterated Mr. Lewis, in surprise. 

“ Why, they cannot upset the will—can they! I believe it is 
settled as much as the law can make it.” 

* But is not the consent of the lady of some little consequence in 
the case’? asked Miss Lucy 
“That is their business. 
the arrangement on my part, some one of them must consent, or I 
take all the property without any condition. I have had advice on 

the subject.” 

“ Do you feel no curiosity to know which of them, if either, may 
be disposed to smile upon you! For, I believe, you must be refused 
by all, or united to one, if you wish to enjoy the legacy.” 

“I have thought of the inconvenience of that. And since it is a 


If Iam ready—as I am—to complete 


matter of perfect indifference to me, who only remember that they | 


are three wholesome-looking girls—(they did think Barbara scrofu- 
lous, but it was a mistake)—I am sure they had better fix it among 
If the affections of either are engaged, this will be de- 
cidedly more convenient. And if they are all free, it will save much 
trouble if they will toss it up.” 

“It would certainly have been far better for Troy, if the three 
goddesses had settled their dispute in that .”’ said Lewis. 


themselves. 





“Cousin George is no Paris, however,” said Lucy, who was con- 
siderably provoked by what she considered affectation and impertur- 
bable impudence. “I am writing to Shorthills to-day. Perhaps you 
would like me to communicate your views and intentions on this 





‘epistle general’ to the ladies yourself 


subject ; or will you write an 
I think it would be a very great curiosity.” 
** It would look odd on the back of the letter,”’ said the single- 


le Brown, 


minded Green. “If 1 wrote, it should be, of course, to wn 
or to aunt. But, as it will be perfectly convenient for you, while you 
are writing, I wish you would say that | await the commands of the 
family ; and that any arrangement which will be most convenient to 
them, will be altogether indifferent to me.” 

*T shall do so, most assuredly.” 

‘*T am obliged to vou. We have time enough to spare; but as 
casualties may occur, the sooner they arrange it the better for them 
As to myself, if I do not hear from them soon, I believe I will take 
three straws of different lengths, and draw them; and I will write 
three letters, to be sent in order accordingly. I will get a lawyer to 
make a draught for me, and request an answer by return of mail, to 
each, in case I have occasion to send them all. As it is a matter of 
business, which must be attended to, it strikes me that this is the 
least inconvenient plan. I must go to see about various matters, so 
I wish you a good morning.” 

“T am sorry,” said the good Mrs. Lake, “for whichever of the 
poor girls may be so unlucky as to become the wife of such a piece 
It will be hopeless to try either to mend his head, or 


Perhaps, however, he might be made to go tame 


of asbestos 
to break his heart 
about the house.” 

“Of all things, said Lucy, “ to use George's favourite phrase, 
‘that would be the least convenient.’ But how do you like his 
‘ arrangements,’ as he calls them, Lewis '” 

“ Admirably well. I hope you will do him justice in reporting 
what they are.” 

“‘T cannot conceive,” said Mrs. Lake, ‘why you should be par- 
ticularly pleased with any way in which the bear may choose to suck 
his paws ; and J think it may look indelicate in Lucy to say anything 
about it. You have been wasting the morning to no purpose what- 
ever, and your father will be displeased 
you which of the girls is to be sacrificed; for one of them must be, 
or else I do not understand Mr. Brown's character.” 

So much the good lady knew about her domestick relations 
withdrew to write a letter; glowing, affectionate, and full of ama- 
Lucy's could not have been una- 


It is of no consequence to 


Lewis 


ranthine hope were its contents 


musing. We are authorised to publish a portion of that written by 


Mr. Lake, senior. : 

* Deak BROTHER Brown— Yours of the sixteenth ultimo was duly received 
I note what you say about George Green. He has just returned from France 
I have not seen him, but by what I learn from my family, he is as great « 
fool as ever, and can give no account of himself since his departure. You will 
recollect that | always told you this would be the case. I pever was mista 
ken in my life in any opinion | formed from an observation of character. |t 
must be ascribed to Providence alone, and to no common sense of his own, 
that he has come back in a whole skin. | cannot help using plain languace, 
though it is in reference to one who is to be your son-in-law ; for he says he 
will take either of the girls you may choose to send him, when it suits his 
own convenience. The puppy! I think the property bequeathed to him on 
this condition is estimated at twice its value ; and that the title to the real 
estate is very doubtful. He is, at any rate, an incorrigible blockhead, who 
will soon run through it, together with his own, if he has not squandered that 
already. Lewis ferreted him out of a place, which is a low gaming-house 
and grog-shop, this morning. It is my duty to suggest these things, and | 
know you wil! duly appreciate the disinterestedness of my motives. Cotton 
is rising,” etc. 

It was true that the only pecuniary interest which Mr. Lake had 
in the matter was, that in case of Green's not marrying according to 
the will, two-fifths of the moiety would go to his own children. But 
it cannot for a moment be supposed that such mercenary considera- 
tions were thought of, when the happiness of one of his nieces was, 


as he believed, serieusly at stake 
(Te be continued.) 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 


THE TRUE LEGEND OF PRINCE BLADUD. 


BY BOZ 

“Less than two hundred years agone, on one of the publick baths 
in the city of Bath, there appeared an inscription in — of ite 
mighty founder, the renowned Prince Bladud. That inscription is 
now erased. 

“ For many hundred years before that time, there had been handed 
down from age to age, an old legend, that the illustrious prince being 
afflicted with leprosy, on his return from reaping a rich harvest of 
knowledge in ancient Athens, shunned the court of his royal father, 
and consorted moodily with husbandmen and pigs Among the 
herd (so said the le gend) was 4 pig of grave and solemn countenance, 
with whom the prince had a fellow feeling—for he, too, was wise 
a pig of thoughtful and reserved demeanour; an animal superiour 
to his fellows, whose grunt was terrible, and whose bite was sharp ; 
the young prince sighed deeply as he looked upon the countenance 
of the majestick swine; he thought of his royal father, and his eyes 
were bedewed with tears ; , 

“This sagacious pig was fond of bathing in a rich, moist mud. 
Not in summer, a8 common pigs do now, to cool themselves, and 
did even in those distant ages, (which is a proof that the light of 
civilization had already begun to dawn, though feebly,) but in the 
cold, sharp days of winter. His coat was ever so sleck, and his 
complexion so clear, that the prince resolved to essay the purifying 
qualities of the same water that his friend resorted to. He made 
the tral. Beneath that black mud bubbled the hot springs of Bath 
He washed, and was cured. Hastening to his father’s court, he 
paid his best respects, and returning quickly hither, founded the city 
of Bath and its famous baths > 

“ He sought the pig with all the ardour of their early friendehiy 
but, alas! the waters had been his death. He had imprudeutly 
taken a bath at too high a temperature, and the : ral philosopher 
was no more! He was succeeded by Pliny, who also fell a victim 
to his thirst for knowledge 

“This wes the legend. Listen to the true one 

“A great many centuries since, there flourished, in great state, 
the famous and renowned Lud Hudibras, king of Britain. He was 
a mighty monarch. The earth shook when he walked; he was so 
very stout. His people basked in the light of his countenance; it 
was so red and glowing. He was, indeed, every inch aking. And 
there were a good many inches of him, too; for, although he was 
not very tall, he was a remarkable size round, and the inches that 
he wanted in height, he made up in circumference. If any degene- 
rate monarch of modern times could be in any way compared with 
him, I should say the venerable King Cole would be that illustrious 
potentate 

“This good king had a queen, who, eighteen years before, had 
had a son, who was called Bladud. He was sent to a preparatory 
seminary in his father’s domimons until he was ten years old, and 
was then despatched, in charge of a trusty messenger, to a finishing 
school at Athens; and, as there was no extra charge for remaining 
during the holidays, and no notice required previous to the removal 
of a pupil, there be remained for eight long years, at the expiration 
of which time the king, his father, sent the lord chamberlain over 
to settle the bill and to bring him home, which the lord chamberlain 
doing, was received with shouts, and pensioned immediately 

“When King Lud saw the prince, liis son, and found he had grown 
up such a fine young man, he perceived at once what a grand thing 
it would be to have him married without delay, so that his children 
might be the means of perpetuating the glorious race of Lud down 
to the very last ages of the world. With this view, he sent a special 
embassy, composed of great noblemen who had nothing particular 
1o do, and wanted lucrative employment, to a neighbouring king, 
and demanded his fair daughter in marriage for his son, stating, at 
the same time, that he was anxious to be on the most affectionate 
terms with his brother and friend, but that if they couldn't agree in 
arranging this marriage, he should be under the unpleasant neces- 
sity of invading his kingdom and putting his eyes out. To this the 
other king (who was the weaker of the two) replied, that he was 
very much obliged to his friend and brother for all his goodness and 
magnanimity, and that his daughter was quite seady to be married, 
whenever Prince Bladud liked to come and fetch her 

“This answer no sooner reached Britain, thea the whole nation 
were transported with joy. Nothing was heard on all sides but the 
sounds of feasting and revelry—except the chinking of money, as it 
was paid in by the pe ople to the collector of the royal treasures, to 
defray the expenses of the happy ceremony. It was upon this oc 
casion that King Lud, seated on the top of lis throae in full council, 
rose in the exuberance of his feelings, and commanded the lord chief 
justice to order in the nchest wines and the court-minstrels; an act 
of graciousness which hae h the whnerance of tradiionary 
historians, attributed to King Cole, in those celebrated lines in which 


} } 
been, throu, 


his majesty is represented as 
*Ca 1g for pe, 5 alling 


A ne ‘or his hddie 


for his pot, 
s three.’ 


Which is an obvious injustice to the memory of King Lud, and a 
dishonest exaltation of the virtues of King Cole 

“ But in the midst of all this festivity and rejoicing, there was one 
individual present who tasted not when the sparkling wines wer: 
poured forth, and who danced not when the minstrels played. This 
was no other than Prince Bladud himself, m honour of whose ha; 
piness a whole people were at that very moment straining alike their 
throats and purse-strings. The truth was, that the prince, forge: 
ting the undoubted night of the minister for foreign afeire to fall in 
love on his behalf, hed, contrary to every precedent of policy and 
diplomacy, already fallen in love on his own account, and privately 
contracted himself unto the fair daughter of a noble Athenian . 

“ Here we have a striking example of one of the manifold adva: 
tages of civilization and refinement. If the prince had lived in later 
days, he might at once have married the object of his father’s choice 
and then sat himself seriously to work, to relieve himself of the 
burden which rested heavily upon him. He might have endeavourcd 
to break her heart by a systematick course of inselt and neglect 
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or, if the spirit of her sex, and a proud consciousness of her many | Just as the clock struck three, 


wrongs, had upheld her under this ill treatment, he might have sought 
to take her life, and so get rid of her effectually. But neither mode 
of relief suggested itself to Prince Bladud; so he solicited a private 
audience, and told his father. 

“It is an old prerogative of kings to govern everything but their 
passions. King Lud flew into a frightful rage, tossed his crown up 
to the ceiling, and caught it again—for in those days kings kept 
their crowns on their heads, and not in the Tower—stamped the 
ground, rapped his forehead, wondered why his own flesh and blood 
rebelled against him, and finally calling in his guards, ordered the 
prince away to instant confinement in a lofty turret—a course of 
treatment which the kings of old very generally pursued toward 
their sons, when their matrimonial inclinations did not happen to 
point to the same quarter as their own. 

“When Prince Bladud had been shut up in the lofty turret for the 
greater part of a year, with no better prospect before his bodily eyes 
than a stone wall, or before his mental vision than prolonged im- 
prisonment, he naturally began to ruminate on a plan of escape, 
which, after months of preparation, he managed to accomplish ; 
considerately leaving his dinner-knife in the heart of his jailor, lest 
the poor fellow (who had a family) should be considered privy to his 
flight, and punished accordingly by the infuriated king. 

“The monarch was frantick at the loss of his son. He knew not 
on whom to vent his grief and wrath, until fortunately bethinking 
himself of the lord chamberlain who had brought him home, he 
struck off his pension and his head together. 

“Meanwhile the young prince, effectually disguised, wandered on 
foot through his father’s dominions, cheered and apes in all his 
hardships by sweet thoughts of the Athenian maid, who was the 
innocent canse of hia weary trials. One day he stopped to rest in 
a country village; and seeing that there were gay dances going 
forward on the green, and gay faces passing to and fro, ventured 
to inquire of a reveller who stood near him, the reason for this re- 
jor ing. 

** Know you not, oh, stranger,’ was the reply, ‘of the recent pro- 
clamation of our gracious king ?’ 

“* Proclamation! No. What proclamation ?’ rejoined the prince ; 
for he had travelled along the by and little-frequented ways, and 
knew nothing of what had passed upon the publick roads, such as 
they were. 

** Why,’ replied the peasant, ‘the foreign lady that our prince 
wished to wed, is married to a foreign noble of her own country ; 
and the king proclaims the fact, and a great publick festival beside ; 
for now, of course, Prince Bladud will come back and marry the 
lady his father chose, who, they say, is as beautiful as the noon-day 
sun. Your heaith, sir. God save the king.’ 

“The prince remained to hear no more. He fled from the spot 
and plunged into the thickest recesses of a neighbouring wood. On, 
on he wandered, night and day, beneath the blazing sun and the 
cold, pale moon; through the dry heat of noon and the damp cold 
of mght; in the gray light of morn and the red glare of eve. So 
heedless was he of time or object, that, being bound for Athens, he 
wandered as far out of his way as Bath. 

‘There was no city where Bath stands, then. There was no ves- 
tige of human habitation, nor sign of man’s resort, to bear the 
name; but there was the same noble country, the same broad ex- 
panse of hill and dale, the same beautiful channel stealing on, far 
away; the same lofty mountains, which, like the troubles of life, 
viewed at a distance, and partially obscured by the bright mist of its 
morning, lose their ruggedness and asperity, and seem all ease and 
Moved by the gentle beauty of the scene, the prince sank 
upon the green turf, and bathed his swollen feet in his tears. 

‘Oh! said the unhappy Bladud, clasping his hands, and mourn- 
fully raising his eyes toward the sky, ‘would that my wanderings 
might end here; would that these grateful tears, with which I now 
mourn hope misplaced and love despised, might flow in peace 
forever!’ 

“The wish was heard. It was in the time of the heathen deities, 
who used occasionally to take people at their words, with a prompt- 
extremely awkward. The ground opened be- 


soltness 


ness, in some cases, 
neath the prince’s feet ; he sank into the chasm, and instantaneously 
it closed upon his head forever, save where his hot tears welled up 
through the earth, and where they have continued to gush forth ever 
since, 


“It is observable that, to this day, large numbers of elderly ladies 
and gentlemen who have been disappointed in procuring partners, 
and almost as many young ones who are anxious to obtain them, 
repa-r annually to Bath to drink the waters, from which they derive 
much strength and comfort. This is most complimentary to the 
virtue of Prince Bladud’s tears, and strongly corroborative of the ve- 
racity of this legend.”’ 

Mr. Pickwick yawned several times when he had arrived at the 
end of this little manuscript, carefully re-folded and re-placed it in 
the ink-stand drawer, and then, with a countenance expressive of 
the utmost weariness, lighted his chamber candle and went up-stairs 
to bed. 


He stopped at Mr. Dowler's door, according to custom, and 
knocked, to say good-night. 

“Ah! said Dowler, “going to bed?—I wish I was. Dismal 
night. Windy; isn’t it?” 


“Very,” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘ Good-night. 

* Good-night.” 

Mr. Pickwick went to his bed-chamber, and Mr. Dowler resumed 
his seat before the fire, in fulfilment of his rash pronuse to sit up ull 
his wife came home 

There are few things more worrying than sitting up for somebody, 
especially if that somebody be ata party. You cannot help thinking 
how quickly the time passes with them, which drags so heavily with 
you; and the more you think of this, the more your hopes of their 
dy arrival decline. Clocks tick so loud, too, when you are sit- 
ting up alone, and you seem—at least we always do—as if you had 
got an under-garment of cobwebs on, First, something tickles your 
right knee, and then the same sensation irritates your left. You 
have no sooner changed your position than it comes again in the 
arms; and when you have fidgetted your limbs into all sorts of 
queer shapes, you have a sudden relapse in the nose, which you rub 
as if to rub it off—as there is no doubt you would, if you could. 
Eyes, too, are mere personal inconveniences, and the wick of one 
candle gets an inch and a half long while you are snuffing the other. 
These, and various other litthe nervous annoyances, render sitting 
up for a length of time after everybody else has gone to bed, any- 
thing but a cheerful amusement 

This was just Mr. Dowler’s opinion, as he sat before the fire, and 
felt honestly indignant with all the inhuman people at the party, 
who were keeping him up. He was not put into better humour, 
either, by the reflection, that he had taken it into his head early in 
the evening, to think he had got an ache there, and so stopped at 
home. At length, after several droppings asleep, and fallings for- 
ward toward the bars, and catchings backward soon enough to pre- 
vent being branded in the face, Mr, Dowler made up his mind that 
he would just throw himself on the bed in the back-room and 
think—not sleep, of cours 
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a sedan-chair, with Mrs. Dowler inside, borne by one short, fat chair- 
man, and one long, thin one, who had had much ado all the way to 
keep their bodies perpendicular, to say nothing of the chair; but on 
that high ground, and in the crescent, which the wind swept round 
and round, as if it were going to tear the paving-stones up, its fury 
was tremendous. They were very glad to set the chair down, and 
give a good round loud double-knock at the street-door. 

They waited some time, but nobody came. 

** Servants is in the arms o’ Porpus, I think,” said the short chair- 
man, warming his hands at the attendant link-boy’s torch. 

“I wish he'd give ’em a squeeze and wake ‘em,” observed the 
long one 

“Knock again, will you, if you please?’ cried Mrs. Dowler, from 
the chair. “ Knock two or three times, if you please.” 

The short man was quite willing to get the job over as soon as 
yossible; so he stood on the step and gave four or five most start- 
ing double-knocks, of eight or ten knocks a-piece, while the long 
man went into the road, and looked up at the windows for a hght. 

Nobody came. It was all as silent and as dark as ever. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Dowler. “You must knock again, if you 
ple ase.” 

“There aint a bell, is there, ma’am?” said the short chairman. 

“ Yes, there is,” interposed the link-boy;~“ I've been a ringing at 
it ever so long.” 

“Tr’s only a handle,” said Mrs. Dowler; “the wire’s broken.” 

“1 wish the servants’ heads wos,” growled the long man. 

“T must trouble you to knock again, if you please,” said Mrs. 
Dowler, with the utmost politeness. 

The short man did knock again several times, without producing 
the smallest effect. The tall man, growing very impatient, then re- 
lieved him, and kept on perpetually knocking double-knocks of two 
loud knocks each, like an insane postman. 

At length Mr. Winkle began to dream that he was at a club, and 
that the members being very refractory, the chairman was obliged 
to hammer the table a good deal to preserve order; then he had a 
confused notion of an auction-room where there were no bidders, 
and the auctioneer was buying everything in; and ultimately he be- 
gan to think it just within the bounds of possibility that somebody 
might be knocking at the street-door. To make quite certain, how- 
ever, he remained quiet in bed for ten minutes or so, and listened ; 
and when he had counted two or three and thirty knocks, he felt 
quite satisfied, and gave himself a great deal of credit fer being so 
wakeful. 

“Rap rap—rap rap—rap rap—ra, ra, ra, ra, ra, rap,”’ went the 
knoc ke r. 

Mr. Winkle jumped out of bed, wondering very much what could 
possibly be the matter; and hastily putting on his stockings and 
slippers, folded his dressing-gown round him, lighted a flat candle 
from the rush-light that was burning in the fire-place, and hurried 
down-stairs. 

“ Here’s somebody comin’ at last, ma'am,” said the short chairman. 

*T wish I wos behind him with a brad-aw!l,” muttered the long one. 

Who's there 7" cried Mr. Winkle, undoing the chain. 

« Don't stop to ask questions, cast-iron head,” replied the long 
man, with great disgust; taking it for granted that the inquirer was 
a footman; “open the door.” 

“Come, look sharp, timber eye-lids,” 
ragingly.” 

Mr. Winkle, being half-asleep, obeyed the command mechanically, 
opened the door a little and peeped out. The first thing he saw was 
the red glare of the link-boy’s torch. Startled by the sudden fear 
that the house might be on fire, he hastily threw the door wide open, 
and, holding the candle above his head, stared eagerly before him, 
not quite certain whether what he saw was a sedan-chair or a fire- 
engine. At this instant there came a violent gust of wind; the light 
was blown out; Mr. Winkle felt himself irresistibly impelled on to 
the steps, and the door blew to, with a loud crash 

Well, young man, now you have done it,” said the short chairman. 

Mr. Winklé, catching sight of a lady's face at the window of the 
sedan, turned hastily round, plied the knocker with all his might and 
main, and called frantically upon the chairman to take the chair 
away again. 

“Take it away-—take itaway,” cried Mr. Winkle. “ Here's some- 
body coming out of another house ; put me into the chair; hide me; 
do something with me.” 

All this time he was shivering with cold, and every time he raised 
his hand to the knocker, the wind took the dressing-gown in a most 
unpleasant manner. 

‘ The people are coming down the Crescent now. There are la- 
dies with ‘em; cover me up with something; stand before me,” 
roared Mr. Winkle Sut the chairmen were too much exhausted 
with laughing to afford him the slightest assistance, and the ladies 
were every moment approaching nearer and nearer. 

Mr. Winkle gave a [not hopeless knock; the ladies were only a 
few doors off. He threw away the extinguished candle, which all 
this time he had held above his head, and fairly bolted into the sedan- 
chair where Mrs. Dowler was. 

Now, Mrs. Craddock had heard the knocking and the voices at 
last; and, just waiting to put something smarter on her head than 
her night-cap, ran down into the front drawing-room to make sure 
that it was the right party, and threw up the window-sash just as 
Mr. Winkle was rushing into the chair; she no sooner caught sight 
of what was going forward below, than she raised a vehement and 
dismal shriek, and implored Mr. Dowler to get up directly, for his 
wife was running away with another gentleman. 

Upon this, Mr. Dowler bounced off the bed as abruptly as an 
india-rubber ball, and, rushing into the front room, arrived at one 
window just as Mr. Pickwick threw up the other, when the first ob- 
ject that met the gaze of both, was Mr. Winkle bolting into the 
sedan-chair. 

Watchman,” shouted Dowler, furiously, “ 
keep him tight—shut him in, till I come down. I'll cut his throat— 
give me a knife—from ear to ear, Mrs. Craddock. I will!’ And, 
breaking from the shrieking landlady and from Mr. Pickwick, the 
indignant husband seized a small supper-knife and tore into the street. 

But Mr. Winkle didn’t wait for him. He no sooner heard the hor- 
rible threat of the valorous Dowler, than he bounced out of the sedan 
quite as quickly as he had bounced in, and, throwing off his slippers 
into the road, took to his heels and tore round the Crescent, hotly 
pursued by Dowler and the watchman. He kept ahead; the door 
was open as he came round the second time; he rushed in, slammed 
it in Dowler's face, mounted to his bed-room, locked the door, piled 
a wash-hand-stand, chest of drawers and table against it, and 
packed up a few necessaries ready for flight with the first light of 
morning, 

Dowler came up to the outside of the door, avowed, through the 
key-hole, his steadfast determination of cutting Mr. Winkle’s throat 
next day; and, after a great confusion of voices in the drawing- 
room, amid which that of Mr. Pickwick was distinctly heard en- 
deavouring to make peace, the inmates dispersed to their several 


added the other, encou- 


stop him—hold him— 


| bed-chambers, and all was quiet once more. 


“I’m a heavy sleeper,’ said Mr. Dowler, as he flung himself on | 


the bed. 
Yes. 1 thought so. 
Fainter now, though. 


**} must keep awake; I suppose I shall hear a knock here. 
I can hear the watchman. There he goes. 
\ little fainter. He’s turning the corner. 


Ah!” When Mr. Dowler arrived at this point, he turned the corner | 


at which he had been so long hesitating, and fell fast asleep. 


Wit.—Swift says, ‘a very little wit is valued in a woman, as we | 


are pleased with a few words spoken plain by a parrot ;” and Vol- 
taire, with equal gallantry, remarks, “that ideas are like beards, 
women and young men have none.” 


there were blown into the crescent , 


SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 


GALLANT DEFENCE. 


| 


Dvxinc the terrible persecution which, in 1655, carried fire and 
sword into the valleys, Rora had its full proportion of calamity; but 
it called forth one of those ardent spirits, which, from time to time 
relieve, like meteors, the darkness of a troubled night, and exhibit 
those virtues which are seldom brought into action but in moments 
of great emergency. The individual to whom we ailude was a na- 
uve of Rora, named Janavel, whose genius and intrepidity are the 
subject of unqualified admiration. After the calamities to which 
La Tour, Villar and St. John, had been subjected, under the exter. 
minating violence of Pianessa, a similar doom was intended for 
Rora, and Count Christovel charged with its execution. Janavel, 
however, had narrowly watched their secret movements, and, se- 
conded by a small, determined band, whom he had trained for the 
purpose, threw himself into the defile by which the enemy was al- 
ready advancing upon Rora. Posting himself on a rock, and distri. 
buting his comrades so as to act at a moment's notice, he calmly 
waited the approach of Christovel and his myrmidons. The latter, 
persuaded that their ruthless proceedings on the other side of the 
Pelice had paralyzed all further resistance and ensured them an easy 
entrance to Rora, advanced with little attention to order. ; 

“These barbets,” said they, “ have been taught such a lesson within 
these few days, that we shall have not a sword to draw, nor a shot 
* fire; so we may take it leisurely, and keep our strength for the 
chase 

‘For myself,” said another, “I dislike your bloodless victories 
sharp swords and round volleys for me; your quiet, shepherd-like 
expedition, is death to a soldier of spirit !”" 

‘Stop there!” said a moustache, who caught the last words; “the 
expediuion is not over; and before it is, there is one, at least, who 
may wish he had still been a shepherd.” 

“Coward !” retorted the other, fiercely, drawing his spada ; “ my 
silence has spared thee a more ignominious end. Defend thyself; 
and now, ere thou diest, that I saw the deed—saw thee perpetrate!” 

“Well,” interrupted the other, calmly, “I suppose thou sawest 
me deal a few hearty blows, which, perchance, were fatal in the late 
attray— what then?” 

“jy did,” replic d the other, “but these blows fell only on women 
and children !”’ 

* And thine, Signor Cavalliero, on the aged and defenceless !” 

“A gallant pair!’ exclaimed the first speaker; “women and 
children are safe, indeed, when such magnanimous herocs bear the 
duke’s commission !” 

“What!” inquired another, “have we not full absolution for 
whatever we are forced to do in the way of duty? Are we not 
bound by religion, as well as loyalty, to extirpate this race of barbets? 
And what does it signify, if, at times, our zeal do overstep modera- 
tion? Their destruction is decreed, and he performs his duty best 
who despatches most. What say you, Signor Caporello 2” ~ 

** Nothing,” replied the corporal ; “ soldiers have no bus:ness to 
think—that department belongs to their superiours—but,” he added, 
in a whisper, “ to-day’s march will hardly mend our rations. A day 
under Pianessa is worth fifty sew. In the late affair, every man 
has secured his pay for a twelvemonth.” 

“ And why may not we to-day ?”’ inquired the other; “every house 
in Rora is given up to pillage, and these barbers have generally some- 
thing to compensate one for the trouble of taking it.” : 

“True, their gold is better than their creed; and if,’—he added, 
with mock solemnity—“‘if it cost a little blood in the gaining, we 
soon forget that in the spending. But, indeed, I become tender- 
hearted to the cause—it pays so well! Now, thanks to the Propa- 
ganda and the obstunacy of hereticks, a soldier may live by his pro- 
fession. And why not! If swords be made to slay, and hereticks 
to be slain, Giuseppe’s the man.” 

Thus pleasantly discoursing on the business before them, Christo- 
vel and his battalion—three hundred strong—had now reached a 
point of the ascent where a rocky outpost, covered with dense 
chestnut-trees, runs seemingly across the pass, closing the view to 
the south, and commanding the approach from both flanks, as well 
as from the centre. 

“What an admirable post of defence!’ said Moustac he, looking 
up to the wooded rocks that hung, half-suspended, over the road; 
“so well guarded by nature, these barbets might render their fast- 
ness impregnable at very small expense. A score of musketeers— 
men like ourselves—planted on these rocks, might keep an army at 
bay. But, abandoned to destruction, all thoughts of defence have 
been given up, and they only wait to bid us welcome.” 

“We do!” exclaimed a voice of thunder, suddenly interrupting 
the colloquy ; and, before the speaker could finish his sentence, a 
volley of musketry, from right and left, carried death into the ad- 
vancing column. Noenemy was visible; but the volume of curling 
smoke that rolled down the rocks, told the direction of the shot, and 
furnished indubitable evidence that Christovel and his vanguard were 
caught between two fires. Thrown into utter confusion by this un- 
expected salutation, the battalion retraced their steps in terrour and 
precipitation—the rear, who had not yet come up, overthrown by the 
van—and all hastening toward Villar. But having, in their retreat, 
to cross a dense forest, where their haste was necessarily impeded, 
the same invisible agents were again upon them, and every tree 
seemed to discharge a bullet. The havoc 9 thus renewed, put Chns- 
tovel and his band completely to the rout, and saved Rora from 
meditated destruction; while Janavel and his eight co-patriots hae- 
tened to concert further measures for its defence. 

The disgrace which attached to this enterprise Pianessa resolved 
to retrieve by a fresh attempt; and, with this view, ordered another 
detachment of five hundred men to cross the mountain. Fully 
aware that such would be the case, Janavel had employed the in- 
terval in devising means for its defeat. All the forces he could mus- 
ter, however, amounted to only seventeen men—eleven of whom 
were good marksmen, and the others expert slingers; and with these 
he resolved to intercept the enemy's progress. The nature of the 
ground over which the latter had to pass being well suited for am- 
buscade, Janavel once more adopted this expedient ; and, when the 
enemy had advanced to a certain point, so as to expose their front, 
his diminutive band opened so galling a fire upon them, that they 
were again driven back to their quarters with great loss, and full of 
astonishment at the invisible army which had so unaccountably in- 
terrupted their march. The news of a second defeat was the signal 
for vengeance. ‘To ensure this, Pianessa ordered in detachments 
from all the neighbouring stations, and, having completed his mus 
ter, sent them once more on the pass to Rora. The service, how- 
ever, had become unpopular; two successive defeats had inspired & 
degree of superstitious terrour among the troops, which they took 
little pains to conceal. Under this impression they were boldly met 
by Janavel and his band, and, after a brief and irresolute struggle 
again dispersed with shame and discomfiture. 

The champion and his comrades now began to feel that heaven 
was, indeed, on their side, and that their beloved Rora should yet 
be spared the dreadful visitation to which its unhappy neighbours 
had been doomed. But the oftener the danger was repulsed, the 





| more formidable it became; and, one detachment ronted, anothef 


was sent in its track. Enraged by so many failures, and piqued for 
his own military character, Pianessa renewed the expedition undef 
more favourable cireumstances, and with a new and much stronger 
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force. It happened, however, that the point of rendezvous was mie- 
understood by several of the detachments, so that only a part of the 
intended force marched upon Rora. This battalion, however, was 
so much encumbered with plunder, that it could offer no effective 
resistance to the determined courage of men who fought only for 
the sanctity of their altars and hearths. The arm of the mercenary 
was feeble, when opposed to that which derived its strength from 
the justice of its cause. The rencontre was brief, and soon left 
Janavel and his band in possession of the field. Panick-struck, and 
abandoning the plunder, of which, during the preceding days, they 
had robbed the inhabitants, the whole detachment was routed and 
driven upon precipices that flanked an impetuous torrent, where the 
only chance left of escape was, to lower themselves from the rocks 
by means of cords fastened to the trees which overhung the abyss. 
This forlorn hope they caught with the eagerness of despair, and, in 
some instances, with success; but of those who reached the bottom 
safely, the greater part were either swept down by the roaring tor- 
rent that filled the chasm, or, unable to ford it or swim across, were 
reserved for a more protracted and miserable fate. Others, in their 
haste and consternation, dropped at once from the precipices, and 
were dashed to pieces on the rocks. This victory was followed by 
another on the same day; for the patriots having met a fresh 
detachment on its march from Villar, an immediate engagement 
took place, and terminated in favour of Rora and its champions. 
With this, however, the brilliant career of Janavel and his compa- 
nions approached its term; and the arm that had been so un- 
dauntedly interposed between Rora and its enemy, was destined to 
be withdrawn. 

Pianessa was now exasperated almost to frenzy, by a series of 
actions, in which his forces had contracted the imputations of cow- 
ardice, or incapacity; and in which a handful of peasants had foiled 
the tacticks of a disciplined army. Calling his officers together, he 
held a council of war, in which it was resolved to concentrate the 
ile army, and then, by dividing it into separate corps, block up 
every pass, and, by a simultaneous movement from every accessible 
avenue, secure the destruction of Rora. “In ths manner,” said 
they. “ we shall cause a diversion in our favour; pressed by our seve- 
ral divisions, the barbets must distribute their band into parties, 
where their defence can only be momentary ; their resistance at one 
point will admit our troops at another; and a slight skirmish, at 
most, afford us ample and speedy revenge.” This scheme was 
loudly applauded; and it was those only who retained a vivid recol- 
lection of the late disasters, that gave their reluctant consent to the 
measure. The dread of Janavel and his ambuscade operated pow- 
erfully on their imaginations; rocks, and precipices, and torrents, 
and the shrieks of their perishing comrades, sobered the demonstra- 
tion of joy with which the less experienced hailed their general's 
proposal. But the ardent desire of revenge, and the unrestricted 
license to slay and plunder, gave ascendancy to the viler passions, 
and secured unanimity. Thus excited, the divisions again crossed 
the Pelice, and, filling every avenue through the forests, made a 
general movement upon the devoted Rora. To meet this over- 
whelming force, Janavel, as Pianessa had rightly surmised, was 
compelled to take up his position in that part of the mountains which 
was most accessible; and while gallantly defending the weaker part 
of the frontier, the enemy succeeded in forcing a passage in the op- 
posite direction. This effected, the enraged soldiery rushed headlong 
upon the village, and, meeting little resistance, abandoned them- 
selves to the work of destruction. The inhabitants, whose only ef- 
fective members were now expending their last patriotick efforts on 
the frontier, consisted of old men, women and children; and on 
these the infuriated troops fell, with the impetuosity of wolves 
tushing upon a fold. A general massacre followed the assault. 
In a few hours, their dreadful commission executed, the soldiers gave 
themselves up to riot and plunder, and over the smoking ruins and 

jood-stained hearths of Rora, celebrated their horrible triumph. A 
few of the inhabitants, who were spared from motives of avarice, 
reserved as evidence, or destined for the pudlick scafiold, were tran- 
sported to the prisons of Turin. When the morning sun rose upon 
the village, not a voice was heard, nor a hearth left standing; but 
amass of smouldering ashes, through which protruded, at intervals, 
the ghastly features of the slain, carried its appeal to the gates of 
heaven. 

At this epoch of a disastrous history, it will be naturally inquired 
what became of Janavel? Having witnessed the destruction of his 
ve and kindred, the enemy in possession of every approach, and 
hing more to defend in the solitudes of Rora, he transferred his 
ength to a fresh point of attack, and, joimng another undaunted 
patriot, named Bartholomew Jayer, took up a position among the 
natural fastnesses of Angrogne. Here, engaging in a sort of guerilla 
warfare, which kept the enemy in constant apprehension, he drove 
in their outposts, cut off their detachments, seized their convoys, 
and, blockading them in their strongholds, became, in every sense 
the avenger of his murdered kinsmen. Supported by Jayer, their 
united efforts held the licentious troops in check, till, at length, th 
sanguinary edict being withdrawn, they obtained the peace of 165 























BATTLE OF THE BEAR AND ALLIGATOR. 

On a scorching day in the middle of June, 1830, whilst I was 

seated under a venerable live oak, on the evergreen banks of the | 
Teche, waiting for the fish to bite, I was startled by the roarings of 

some animal in the cane-brake, a short distance below me, app: 

These notes of preparation were 





rently getting ready for action 
uckly succeeded by the sound of feet, trampling down the cane, 
As soon as I recovered from my sur- | 


nse, I res yived to take a view of what I supposed to be two prairie 


and scattering the sh 





M5, MIXING 1 npetuously in battke, an occurrence so common in this 


country and season, when, as Thomson says, 





“Through all his lusty veins, 
The ul, deep scotc hed, the urging poison feeis a 
When I reached the scene of action, how great was my astonish- | 
nent, instead of bulls, to behold a large black bear, reared upon his 
l legs, with his fore paws raised aloit, as if to make a plunge. His 
was besmeared with white foam, sprinkled with red, which, 
z from his mouth, rolled down his shaggy breast. Frantick 
€ smarting of his wounds, he stood gnashing his teeth, and 


fTowling at the enemy A few ps 


in the rear was the cane-brake 





which he had issued. On a bank of snow-white shells, spotted 
lood, in battle-array, stood bruim's foe, in shape of an alligator, 
feet long! le looked as if he had just been d pped in 


the 
ve, and had emerged like Achilles, from the Styx, with an invul- 
He was standing on tiptoe, his back curved 


s tongueless mouth, thrown open, displayed in his 


nerable coat of mail 


iWs two larce tusks and rows of teeth: his tail, six feet Jong, raised 
‘ was constantly waving, like a boxer’s arm, to gather 


ared upon bruin, while 





iis big eyes starting from his head, gl 





times uttering hissing cries, then roering like a bull. The com- 
the “fr 


re a few paces apart when I stole upon them, the “first | 
They remained in attitu 


S we 


es described for about 





round” being over 


‘minute, swelling themselves as large as possible, but marking the | 
slightest motions with attention and great caution, as if each felt 
confident that he had met his match. During this pause I was con- | 
Cealed behind a tree. w atching their mancuvres in silence Jl 


and his neck was so stiff he could not turn his head short round 


| Bruin, though evidently baffled, had a firm look, which showe dhe 


had not lost confidence in himself. If the difficulty of the undertak- 
ing had once deceived him, he was preparing to resume it. Accord- 
ingly, letting himself down upon all-fours, he ran furiously at the 
alligator. The alligator was ready for him, and throwing his head 
and body partly round to avoid the onset, met bruin half way with a 
blow of his tail, which rolled him on the shells. Old bruin was not 
to be put off by one hint; three times, in rapid succession, he rushed 
at the alligator, and was as often repulsed in the same manner, being 
knocked back by each blow just far enough to give the alligator t 
to recover the swing of his tail before he returned. The tail of the 
alligator sounded like a flail against the coat of hair on bruin’s head 
but he bore it without flinching. still pushing on to 


come to close quarters with his scaly foc He made his fourth charge 


ime 


and shoulders ; 


’ 


with a degree of dext« rity, which those who have never seen this 


clumsy animal exercising, would suppose him in capable of rhis 
time he got so close to the alligator before its tail struck him, that 





the blow came with half its usual effect 





rator Was i pose t by 
the charge, and before he could recover his feet, bruin grasped him 
round the body below the fore legs, and holding him down on his 
back, seized one of his legs in his mouth. The alligator was now in 


a ae sy rate situation, notwithstanding his coat Of mail, trom which 
*“* The darted steel with idle shivers flies 


As a Kentuck would say, “he was getting up fast.” Here, if I 
dared to spe ak, and had supposed he co | nderstand English, I 
should have uttered the encouraging exhortation of the poet 

ant knight. 


n’s arms are round thee rown.” 


now f t! eow 





he alligator atte mpted in vain to bite ; pressed down as he was, 
he could not open his mouth, the upper iw of which only moves, 


ld nor 


The amphibious beast fetched a sere un in despair, but being a war- 
riour * by flood and by field,’ he was not yet entirely overcome 


Writhing his tail in agony, he happened to strike it against a sma 


























tree that stood next the bank ; aided by this purchase he made a co 
vulsive flounder, which precipitated himself and bruin, locked tog: 
ther, into the river. The bank from which they fell was four feet 
high, and the water below seven feet deep The tranquil stream 
received the combatants with a loud splash. then closed over them 
in silence A volley of ascending bubbles no ed their arriv 
at the bottom, where the battle ended Presently bruir 1. 
scrambled up the bank, cast a hasty glance at the ver, ( 
off, dripping, to the cane-brake I never saw the al i 
wards, to know him: no doubt he escaped in the water, which he 
certainly would not have done had he rem ed atew mi tes lo 
on land Brum was forced by nature to let co his grasp 
water, to save his own life. I therefore think he is entitled to the credit 
of victory; besides, by implied consent, t arties were bound t 
finish the fight on land, where it began, and so derstood 
ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 
SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 
BY A WORM 
Vanity.-—- Fortunately it is not in our power to « mit most k . 
of sin continually A man can't break his word, the rriage vow, 
or his nei ibour’s strong-box, every mi t¢ Some sims ¢ \ 
be committed in a court of justice, in a shop, in a taver " 
7 : : 
gambiing-house¢ It takes two to fight a duel, and a doze 
a conspiracy ; but a man can prais¢ ter se 
sea, by day and night, at home and me o co 
Moperation.—Most men are affected only bv extremes ‘ 
ment and action; ¢xtravaganuees have for them a k f ma 
polarity, while they are insensible to all between the 
Avtunors.—There are a few powerful authors who « 
readers, like the Roman tyrants of old, by depriving them of sle« 
but most writers are too benevolent to act thus 
W omen. —W omen are like old-fashioned houses. \ ' \ “ 
and few windows. It is far easier to gain « i the ‘ 
than to see through them 
Envcation.—-To ascribe a man’s : « to his . 
about as wise a8 to ascribe the ! ce ol a s 
matured it 
Exrprmency.—The rule of acting, without vard to conse 
ces, is followed by two classes, the confirmed wicked, and the g 
virtuous 
STERNNESs.--Some men s¢ most severe when the ‘ 
ality most affected, as snow turns to ice w mthe port of me 
Heavex.—The blue of heave ctreshes the eve of the | whe 
it rests upon It, as much as the green of carth does that of © i 
Tue Past AND THE PRresent.—The present is ned to the 
past, as the living have been to the dead ; but one day it will be 
Love anp FRIENDsHIP.—He who has never s t for love 
friendship, is ten times more wretched than he who has lost bot 
Tne country.--The country is a sugar-plum, w » should be 
taken when we want the bitter | of city life to go down easily 
Yourn anp acr.—Youth has the same depth of thought as age 
but wants the lead-line which measures its otundit 
Apversity.——Advers wings forth } vy of character, as the 
purest water flows from the hardest rock 
Parents.—A stern parent makes all who know n severe; a 


mild one, the reverse 


Dirrice.ties.—The thicker the clouds are around us, the nearer 


are thev to sinking 


seal of secresy is in 1 wh.le warm, and 





Secresy.— 





broken when cool 


Sorrow.—The heart, like the veins, bleeds most readily when | 





warm. 


FLowers.—F lowers are the arabesques round the throne of God 


—— So 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


IDOLS, 


How weak the gods of this world are, 
And weaker vet thei worship made me; 
I have been an idolater 


Ot three, and three times they betrayed me 





Mine oldest worsh pping was given 
l » natural bea ity, aye residing 

In bowery earth and starry heaven, 
In ebb ys 2 and river gliding 


I earthly sights to wander 
Amid a grove of name divine, 
Where bav-reflecting streams meander, 


andy | } 
ind Molock fame hath reared a s Wine 


Not green but black is that reflection, 
ky beds those waters lie, 
] grove hath chillness and dejection— 


How could I sing! I had to sig! 


thy Lares greeting 


‘ j ' ' 
| rest and warmth, . bowed mv vears 
l'o rest yw wild my pulse is beat ng ! 
low t ah me Iny buTHing te s! 
Ay \ though the be lrozen 
B o} Bal . 
by ce , and changes winterimn 1 


Fame! Beauty! idols madly « ise 
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et it go, if at be to worry or annoy « eighbour 
mulgate tr ) wil cious intent, is worse t 1 to ints en 
with a benevolent « imsmuch as a pleas ecepti s en 
better thar " fu ‘ It was 4 sa oO selfish Fonte 
nelle, that if he ‘ yost Import tt . ‘ ere s hand, 
e would sooner « tt et it go l the German, on 
the contrarv, fo l 1a delight in the ves tion of h. that 
ey] lessee s rea . ym © ove ‘ is to ciscoverer 
- ihe m ved to pursue Nor ca ew er 
s holy ) » follow th to its C,ist t the 
ol of Go 
TO AN ANCIENT SUN-DIAL. 
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WEALTH. 
Excessive w er giory ‘ The cold a 
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He who measures his felicity with other men's opimons, ts either 


a fool or a cow 
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LOVE AND REASON. 


“ Cuptp,” said Venus, * you're no more 
A child, to be with Hebe fooling, 
A monkey were a fitter mate— 
’Tis time you had a little schooling 
There's Ganymede, a boy no bigger 
Than you are—beat him, if you can ! 
He sings and fiddles, rhymes and riddles ; 
In short, is quite the gentleman 


I'm getting old :—Oh! how these fogs 

And bleak winds of Olympus rack us! 
Mars ogles less than he was wont, 

And Vulcan spends his nights with Bacchus ; 
To leave you helpless to your kin, 

Or stepdame, (should he wed,) were cruel ; 
I'm posed to think how you'll contrive, 

When I'm defunct, to earn your gruel 


I'm told there dwells, somewhere about 

Parnass’, a nymph hight Reason, famed 
For brats like you, that better love 

heir pastimes than their books, reclaimed ; 
For fasting, single life and vigils, 

And, what will better serve, as you know, 
To make you mind your Greek and morals, 
Juno 


She's ugly as that vixen, 


We'll put you with her for a month, 
A week for prose and three for rhyme 
I learned to pen a billetdoux 
And thrum a lute, in half the time 
I'll straight despatch my dove to tell her 
You'll make one of the bookish crew 
So, take your wing—you'll leave your quiver, 


The sight of it might fright the “ blue.’ 


He went. The dame was busy with 
Her paints and patches, doves and dresses 
At length, thought she, “ I'll go and see 
How Cupid with the nymph progresses.” 
The mght was rough, said Venus, “ Sure, 
They'll not be out this stormy weather? 
The door not fast' Within there' ho 


Reason and Love had fled together G.H 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SCENES AT THE SOURCES OF THE HUDSON, 
Mount Marcy—A wolf fight—The wounded huntsman—A generous hound 


Moun- 
call them, from the dark aspect which their sombre 


l'ur highest peak of the Aganuschion range, or the Black 
tains, as some 
cedars and frowning cliffs give them at a distance, was measured 


during the last summer, and found to be nearly six thousand feet in 


height. Mount Marey, as it has been christened, not improperly, 


after the publick functionary who first suggested the survey of this 


interesting region, presents a perfect pyramidal top, when viewed 


from Lake Sandford. The sharp cone was sheathed in snow on the 


day that I took a swim in the lake; the woods around displayed as 


yet but few autumnal tints, and the deep verdure of the adjacent 


mountains set off the snowy peak in such high contrast, that soaring 
the blue 


sky which curtained them, the poetick Indian epithet of Ta-HA-wvus, 


as it did far above them, and seeming to pierce, as it were, 
He splits the sky, was hardly too extravagant to characterize its 
peculiar grandeur 

The peculiarities of the ascent of Mount Marcy, and the view from 
the summit have already been described in the published letters 
of more than one of the gentlemen composing the scientifick party 
who explored this neighbourhood about a month before I arrived 
here ; and I can add but little to what they have already made known 
The wild falls of Kas-kong-shadi (4roken water)—the bright pools of 
Tu-ne-sas-sah (a place of pebbles)—and the tall cascade of She-gwi- 
en-daukwe, (the hanging spear,) will hereafter tempt many to strike 
over to the eastern branch of the Hudson, and follow it up to Lake 
Colden; while the echoing glen of Twen-un-ga-sko, (a raised rovce,) 
though now as savage as the Indian Pass, which I have already des- 
cribed to you, will reverberate with more musical cries than the howl 
of the wolf or the panther, whose voices only are now raised to 
awaken its echoes. ‘The luxurious cit will cool his champagne amid 
Mount Marcy ; 


read in Michaux’s American Sylva, of pines more than two hundred 


the snows of and his botanizing daughter, who has 
feet im height,* will wonder to pluck full-grown trees of the same 
genus, which she can put into her reticule 
At present, however, the mountain isa desert. Wolverines and wild- 
cats, with a few ravens, who generally follow in the track of beasts 
of prey, are almost the only living things that have their habitations 
in these high solitudes; and save when their occasional cry breaks 
the stillness, the solemn woods are on a calm day as silent as the 
grave. The absence of game birds, and of the beasts of chase, which 
give his subsistence to the hunter, prevents him from wasting his 
toil in ang to the loftiest pinnacles ; and so far as I can learn, it 





° iaiehens, we believe. monsured his only specimens of this gigentich 
growth in the woods of Maine ; but Douglass, the English botanist and tra- 
veller, states that the pine grows to the height of two hundred and thirty 
feet on the Columbia River ; and Lewis and Clark measured one forty-two | 
feet . circumference, having an estimated height of more than three hun- | 
dred feet. 


i} cabin. 


| is only lately that curiosity has prompted those who have passed a 


great part of their lives here, to make the ascent. The view, how- 


ever, when once realized, seems to strike them not less than it does 


’ said a hunter to 
There 


moun- 


more cultivated minds. “ It makes a man feel, 
me, “ what it is to have all creation placed beneath his feet. 
are woods there which it would take a life-time to hunt over; 
tains that seem shouldering each other, to boost the one whereon you 
stand up and away, heaven knows where. Thousands of little lakes 
are let in among them, so bright and clean that you would like to 
keep a canoe on each of them. Old Champlain, though fifty miles 
off, glistens below you like a strip of white birch bark, when slicked 
up by the moon on a frosty night; and the green mountains of Ver- 
mont beyond it, fade and fade away, till they disappear as gradually 
as a cold scent when the dew rises.” 

Holt, of whom I have before spoken, has had some strange en- 
counters with wild animals among these lonely detiles, which I have 
attempted to describe ; and John Cheney, who has taken the State's 
bounty for one panther, which he killed with a pistol, had, some- 


time since, a fight with a wolf, which is almost as well worthy of 


commemoration as the doughty feat of old Putnam 

It was in winter; the snows were some four or five feet deep upon 
a level, and the hunter, upon whom a change of stasons seems to 
produce but little effect, could only pursue his game upon snow- 


shoes ; an ingenious contrivance for walking upon the surface, which, 
though so much used in our northern counties, is still only manufac- 
tured in perfection by the Indians ; who drive quite a trade in them 


along the Canada line. Wandering far from the settlements, and 
making his bed at nightfall in a deep snow-bank, Cheney rose one 
morning to examine his traps, near which he will sometimes lie en- 
camped for weeks in complete solitude ; when, hovering round one 
of them, he discovered a famished wolf, who, unappalled by the pre- 
sence of the hunter, retired only a few steps, and then turning round, 
stood watching his movements. ‘I ought, by rights,”’ quoth John, 
‘to have waited for my two dogs, who could not have been far off, 
, that though I had not 
He 


missed his aim ; the animal giving a spring as he was in the act of 


but the cretur looked so sarcy, standing there 


a bullet to spare, I couldn't help letting into him with my rifle.” 


firing, and then turning instantly upon him before he could reload 
his So effective was the unexpected attack of the wolf, 
that his fore-paws were upon Cheney's snow-shoes before he could 
rally for the fight 
drift, and sank upon his back, keeping the wolf only at bay by strik- 
The stock was broken to pieces 


piece 
The forester became entangled in the deep 


ing at him with his clubbed rifle 
in a few moments, and it would have fared ill with the stark woods- 
man if the wolf, instead of making at his enemy’s throat when he had 
him thus at disadvantage, had not, with blind fury, seized the barrel 
Still the fight was unequal, as John, half 
He 


shouted to his dogs ; but one of them only, a young untrained hound, 


of the gun in his jaws 


buried in the snow, could make use of but one of his hands 


made his appearance ; emerging from a thicket, he caught sight of 
his master lying apparently at the mercy of the ravenous beast, ut- 
“Had I 


said Cheney, ** I would have given it to that dog 


tered a yell of fear, and fled howling to the woods again 
had one shot left,”’ 
instead of despatching the wolf with it.” In the exasperation of the 
moment, John might have extended his contempt to the whole ca- 
nine race, if a stancher friend had not, at the moment, interposed to 
All this had passed 


the wolf was still grinding the iron gun-barrel in his 


vindicate their character for courage and fidelity 
in a moment ; 
teeth 
when, dashing like a thunderbolt between the 


he had even once wrenched it from the hand of the hunter, 
combatants, the other 
hound sprang over his master’s body, and seized the wolf by the 
throat. ** There was no let go about that dog when he once took hold. 
If the 


quicker ; 


had been red hot, the wolf couldn't have dropped it 
I tell ye, to see that old 
dog drag the cretur’s head down in the snow, while I, 

One fair blow, thongh, 
back of the finished 
The fellow gave a kind o' quiver, stretched out his hind legs, and then he 


barrel 


and it would have done vou good, 


jist at my lei- 


sure, drove the iron into his skull good, 


} 


with a heavy rifle barrel, on the head, him 


was done for. I had the rifle stocked afterwards, but she would never 


shoot straight since that fight; so I got me this pistol, which, being 
hght and handy, enables me more conveniently to carry an axe upon 
my long tramps, and make inyself comfortable in the woods.” 

Many a deer has John since killed with that pistol. It is curious to 
see him draw it from the left pocket of his gray shooting-jacket, and 


bring down a partridge. I have myself witnessed several of his suc- 


cessful shots with this unpretending shooting-iron, and once saw him | 


knock the feathers from a wild duck at fifty yards! 
As for the dog who played so gallant a part in this encounter, he 
You must know that 


met with a sad and ignoble death afterward. 


in these woods, where the settlements are a day's journey apart, (for 
even in reaching McIntyre you travel through twenty-five miles of | 
unbroken forest upon the last stage,) party spirit still finds its way; 
and those who hound the deer are arrayed against the numerous class 
—as these last kill the dogs of 
Some of the best hounds in 


” 


of woodsmen, called * still-hunters 
the former wherever they meet them. 
the country having been killed by these forest-regulators, Cheney 
would never allow his favourite dog to wander near the streams most 
frequented by them; but it chanced one day that the poor fellow 
met with an accident, which withdrew his care from the dog. The }} 


trigger of his pistol caught against the thwart of a boat while he was 


fined him here for months. But his dog, to whom, while idling in 
the forest, he had taught a hundred amusing tricks, was still his com- 
pany and solace ; and though Tray looked wistfully after each hunter 
that strayed by the cabin, no eagerness for the chase could impel him 
to leave his master’s side. At last, however, upon one unfortunate day, 
poor Cheney was prevailed upon to indulge a brother huntsman, and let 
him take the dog out with him for a few hours. 
turned, but the hound never came back. Under his master’s eye, 
he had been taught never to follow a deer beyond a certain limit ; 
but now, long confinement had given him such a zest for the sport, 
that he crossed the fatal hounds. 


The hunter soon re. 


The mountain-ridge of a more 
friendly region was soon placed between him and his master—the 
deer took to the treacherous streams haunted by the still-hunters, and 
the generous hound and his timorous quarry met the same fate from 


the rifles of their prowling enemy. C.F. H 








THE CEN 


HOW TO WRITE A BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


SOR. 





RY CAPTAIN MARRYAT 








Mr. Arthur Ansard’s chambers 


Ansard (alone.)\—Well, 
novel at the dictate of the bibliopolist ; 


I thought it 


but to be 


hard enough to 
condemned to sit 
down and write my travels—travels that have never extended far. 
ther than the Lincoln's Inn Coffee-House for my daily food, and a 
walk to Hampstead on a Sunday. These travels to be swelled j 


Travels up the Rhine in the year 1S—. Why, it’s iepeeelii, 0 
that Barnstaple were here, for he has proved my guardian angel! 
Lazy, clever dog! 

, Enter Barnstaple 


B.—Pray, 
epithet. 


my dear Ansard, to whom did you apply that last 


A.—My dear Barnstaple, I never was more happy to see you. Sit 


down ; I have much to tell you, all about myself and my difficulties 
B.—The conversation promises to be interesting to me, at all 
events 


A.—Everything is interesting to true friendship 
B.— Now I perceive that you do want something. Well, before 
you state your case, tell me, 
A.—Wonderfully well 
bait took, 


the remainder of the copies printed, went off in a second 


how did the novel go off? 

It was ascribed to Lord Goderich ~ the 
and seven hundred and fifty went off in a first edition, and 
B.— Without being reprinted. 

A.—Exactly 


so; but he answered that he could sell an edition of any trash he 


I was surprised at my success, and told Colbum 


pleased 
B.—That was not flattering 
A.—Not very ; 
However, to proceed to business—he has given me another order 


but his bill was honoured, and that consoled me 


A Journey up the Rhine, in two vols. large octavo, in the year 18S— 
Now, Barnstaple, what’s to be done? 

B.—Write it, 

A.—But you well know I have never been out of England in my 
life 

B.—Never mind, write it 

A.—Yes ; it's very well to say write it ; 
to write it? 


to be sure. 


but how the deuse am I 
Write what I have never seen—detail events which 
never occurred—describe views of that which I have not even an 
idea—travel post in my old arm-chair. It’s all very well to say write 
t, but tell me how. 

Ansard, allow 
I will make this mountain of 


difficulties vanish and melt away like snow before the powerful rays 


B.—I say again, write it, and pocket the money 
me to state that you are a greenhorn 
of the sun. You are told to write what you have never seen ; but if 
you have not, others have, which will serve your purpose just as well 
To detail events which have never occurred—invent them ; they will 


be more amusing. Describe views, etc. of which you are ignorant 


but have we not the art of engraving 
To travel post in your arm-chair—a very pleasant 
and a very profitable way of travelling, as you have not to pay for 


—so are most of your readers ; 
to assist you? 


the horses and postillions, and are not knocked to pieces by continen- 


j 


tal roads. Depend upon it, the best travels are those written at home, 


iby those who have never put their foot into the Calais packet-boat 


A.—To me this is all a mystery. I certainly must be a greenhom, 


jas you observe. 


B.—Why, Ansard, my dear fellow, with a book of roads and 2 


| gazetteer, I would write a more amusing book of travels than om 


i half which are now foisted on the publick. 


' 


thow to write a fashionable novel ; 


All you have to do is 0 
fill up the chinks 

A.—All I want to do is to fill up the chinks in my stomach, Baz- 
staple ; for, between you and me, times are rather queer. 

B.—You shall do it, if you will follow my advice. I taught you 
it will be hard, indeed, if I cannot 
}send you up the Rhine. One little expense must be incurred—yo 
| must subensibo a quarter to acirculating library, for I wish that what 


jyou do should be well done. 


: My 
in the act of raising it to shoot a deer, and the piece going offin a per || must wade through all the various “ Journies on the Rhine,” 


A. —Barnstaple, I will subscribe—to anything. 


B.—Well, then, since you are so reasonable, I will proceed. You 
+“ Two 


pendicular direction, sent the whole charge into his leg, tearing off the | || Months on the Rhine,” “ Autumns on the Rhine,” etc. which yoe 
| calf, and driving the ball out through the sole of the foot. With this |}can collect. This, you will find the most tiresome part of your task 
| terrible wound, which, however, did not prevent him from re-loading |) Select one as your guide, one who has a reputation ; follow his course, 


| and killing the deer before he could swim to the shore, Cheney | 
dragged himself fifteen miles through the woods, to the nearest log | 


| 


A violent fever, and the threatened loss of the limb, con-! I 


not exactly—that I will explain afterwards—and agree with him ® 
everything, generally speaking. Praise his exactitude and fidelity, 
and eccasionally quote him ; this is but fair: after you rob a ms 
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: idling in and I intend you shall rifle him most completely,) it is but decent |! does wonders, especially with & copy handsomely bound, “ from the | B—Yes; you said something about the hind-spring of your 
I his com. to give him kind words. All others you must abuse, contradict, and || author.” carnage. 
ach hunter depreciate Now, there is a great advantage in so doing: in the A.—Really, Barnstaple, I do not know any one. My poor mother A.—That I can repair without your assistance; but my spirits 
impel him frst place, you make the best writer your friend—he forgets your || is in Cumberland, and that is not en route. I have a maternal un- | are breaking down. I want society. his travelling post is dull 
work 


funate day, 
an, and let 
Pr soon re- 
ster’s eye, 
ain limit; 
the sport, 
of a more 
aster—the 
inters, and 
fate from 

C.F. H 
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jareenies In your commendation of him, and in your abuse of others. 
Ifhis work be correct, so must yours be; he praises it everywhere 
—perhaps finds you out, and asks you to dine with him. 

A—How should I ever look at his injured face! 

B.—On the contrary, he is the obliged party—your travels are a 
soft to his own. 
A.—But, Barnstaple, allowing that I follow this part of your ad- 
vice, which I grant to be very excellent, how can I contradict others, 
when they may be, and probably are, perfectly correct in their 


, 
assertions 


B—If they are so, virtue must be its own reward. It is neces- 


sary that you write a book of travels, and all travellers contradict | 


each other—ergo, you must contradict, or nobody will believe that 
vou have travelled. Not only contradict, but sneer at them. 
4—Well, now, du explain how that is to be done! 


B—Nothing more simple: for instance, a man measures a cer- | 


tain remarkable piece of antiquity—its length is seven hundred and 
forty-seven feet. You must measure it over again, and declare he 

in errour ; that it is only seven hundred and twenty-seven. To 
eure of your being correct, measure it fcice over, and then con- 


s 


vict him 


cle of the name of Forster, who lives on the road—a rich, old, mi- 

serly bachelor ; but I can’t say much for his hospitality. I have 

called upon him twice, and he has never even asked me to dinner. 
B.—Never mind. People like being praised for a virtue which 








they do not possess—it may prove a legacy. Say, then, that you 

\ quitted the hospitable roof of your worthy and excellent-hearted re- 
|| lation, Mr. Forster, and felt— 

| A.—Feit how ! 

B.—How—why you felt, as he wrung your hand, that there was 
| a sudden dissolution of the ties of kindred and affection 

| A.—There always has been in that quarter, so my conscience is 
so far clear 

| B—You arrive at Dovor, (mind you spell it Dovor)—go to bed 
|tired and reflective—embark early the next morning—a rough 

|| passage 

A.—And sea-sick, of course ' 

B.—No, Ansard, there I'll give you a proof of my tact—you shan't 


be sea-sick 


A.—But I'm sure I should be 


| B.—All travellers are, and all fill up a page or two with com- 


A—But surely, Barnstaple, one who has measured it, is more 


likely to be correct than one who has not 

B—I'll grant you that he is correct to half an inch—that’s no mat- 
ter. The publick will, in all probability, believe you, because you 
we the last writer, and because you have decreased the dimensions 
Travellers are notorious for amplification, and if the publick do not 
elieve you, let them go and measure it themselves 

A—A third traveller may hereafter measure it, and find that I am 
» the wrong 

B—Ten to one if you are not both in the wrong ; but what mat- 
ver will that be, your book will have been sold 

A—Most true, O king! I perceive now the general outline, and 
I feel confident that, with your kind assistance, I may accomplish it 
But, Barnstaple, the beginning is everything If I only had the first 
chapter as a start, I think I could get on. It is the modus that I 
want—the style 
nainder of the tune, with all the variations. 

B—Well, then, take up your pen. 


A first chapter would be a key-note for the re- | 


plaints, ad nauseam—for that reason sick you shall not be. Observe 
—to your astonishment, you are not sea-sick ; the other passengers 
suffer dreadfully ; one young dandy puffs furiously at a cigar in bra- 
vado, until he sends it over the side, like an arrow from the blow- 
pipe of a Soath American Indian. Introduce a husband with a pretty 
| wife—he jealous as a dog, until he is sick as a cat---your attentions 


—she pillowed on your arms, while he hangs over the lee gunwale 


|| —her gratitude—safe arrival at Calais—sweet smiles of the lady— 


But, before I commence, it | 


may be as well to observe that there is a certain method required, | 


even in writing travels. In every chapter you should have certain 


landmarks to guide vou. For instance, enumerate the following, 
and select the works from which they may be obtained, su as to mix 
» the instructive with the amusing. Travelling—remarks on coun- 
tn passed through—anecdote—arrival at a town—churches—popu- 
ation—historical remarks—another anecdote—eating and drinking— 
tural curiosities—egotism—remarks on the women (never mind 


the men)—another anecdote—reflections—an adventure—and go to | 


had 
ved 
all that is required ; the rule is not to be followed absolutely, but 
As you observed, such is to be the tune, but your varia- 
tions may be infinite. When at a loss, or you think you are dull, 


always call in a grisette, and a little mystery ; and, above all, never 


generally. 


be afraid of talking too much about yourself. 

A.—Many, many thanks ; but now, my dear Barnstaple, for the 
first chapter 

B.—Let your style be flowery—I should say florid—never mind a 
false epithet or two in a page, they will never be observed. A great 
leal depends upon the first two pages—you must not limp at start- 
ing ; we will, therefore, be particular. Take your pen. 
( Barnstaple muses for a little while, and then continues 


“A severe cough, which refused to yield even to the balmy influ- 


You understand, Ansard, that in these memoranda you have 


sullen deportment of the gentleman—a few hints—and draw the 
| veil. Do you understand! 
A.—Perfectly 
B.—Then, when you put your foot on shore, you must, for the 


I can manage all that 


first time, feel sea-sick. 
A.—On shore ! 
B.--Yes ; 


board. Express your surprise at the strange effect, pretend not to 


reel about, not able to stand—every symptom as if on 


explain it, leave that to medical men, it being sufficient for you to 
state the fact. 
A.—-The fact!’ O Barnstaple! 


B.—-That will be a great hit for a first chapter. You reverse the 


order of things. 

A.—That I do most certainly. 
with that fact? 

B.—No. 


It is a wise plan, and to a certain degree it must be followed. 


Shall I finish the first chapter 


Travellers always go to bed at the end of each chap- 
ter 
You must have a baggage adventure—be separated from it—some 
sharp little urchin has seized upon your valise-—it is nowhere to be 
found--quite in despair—walk to the Hotel d’Angleterre, and find 
that you are met by the landlord and garcons, who inform you that 
your carriage is in the remise, and your rooms ready—ascend to 
your bed-room—find that your baggage is not only there, but neatly 
laid out—your portmanteau unstrapped—your trunk uncorded—and 
the little rasca! of a commissaire standing by with his hat in his hand, 


|' and a smile de malice, having installed himself as your domestique de 


ence of the genial spring of 18—, and threatened a pulmonary com- | 


plaint, induced me to yield to the reiterated persuasions of my phy- 
sicians to try a change of air, as most likely to ward off the threat- 

Where to direct my steps was the difficult point to 
Brighton, Torquay, Cromer, Ilfracombe, had all been 
At either of these fashionable resorts I was 


ened danger 
ascertain 
visited and revisi‘ed 


certain to fall in with a numerous acquaintance, whose persuasions | 


would have induced me to depart from that regularity of diet and of 
rest, 80 imperiously insisted upon by my medical advisers 
much cogitation, I resolved upon a journey up the Rhine, and to es- 
ape the ruthless winter of our northern clime in the more genial 
and of history.” 

A.—Land of history—I presume you mean Italy ; but am I to go 
there ? 


After | 


B.—No, you may recover, and come back again to skate upon the | 


Serpentine, if you please. You observe, Ansard, I have not made 
Youa fellow with fifty pounds in his pocket, setting out to turn it 
nto three hundred pounds by a book of travels. 
mention of Margate, Ramsgate, Broadstairs, and all common wa- 
‘enng-places; I have talked of physicians in the plural ; in short, no 
one who reads that paragraph, but will suppose that you are a young 
man of rank and fortune, to whom money is no object, and who 
spends hundreds to cure that which might be effected by a little regu- 
fanty, and a few doses of ipecacuanha. 

A.—I wish it were so. Nevertheless, I'll travel en grand seig- 
"tur—that’s more agreeable, even in imagination, than being rum- 
bled in a “ diligence.” 

B.—And will produce more respect for your work, I can assure 
You. But to proceed. Always, when you leave England, talk about 
‘eepitality. The English like it. Have you no relations or friends 


a whose epinion you wish to stand well? Publick mention in print 


| 





I have avoided || 


place—take him for his impudence—-praise the ‘ Cotelettes and the 


vin de Beaune’’—wish the reader good night, and go to bed. Thus 


ends the first chapter. 
(Ansard gets up and takes Barnstaple’s hand, which he shakes 
warmly, without speaking. Barnstaple smiles and walks 


out. Ansard is left hard at work at his desk.) 


CHAPTER It 


Mr. Ansard in his chamber, solus, with his pen in his hand 


Ans.—Capital! that last was a hit. It has all the appearance of 
reality. To be sure, I borrowed the hint, but that nobody will be 
able to prove. ( Yatwns.) 
my journey yet, and my ideas are quite exhausted 
worn out and distressed as one of the German post-horses which | 
(Nods, and then falls fast asleep.) 


Heigho! I have only got half way on 


I am as much 


described in my last chapter 
Barnstaple taps at the door ; recerving no answer, he enters 

B.—So—quite fast. What can have put him to sleep’ (Reads 
the manuscript on the table.) No wonder; enough to put anybody to 
sleep, apparently. Why, Ansard! 

A. (Starting up, still half asleep.) Already’ Why, I've hardly 
shut my eyes. Well, I'll be dressed directly; let them get some 
caffee ready below. Henri, did you order the hind-spring to be re- 
paired! (Nods again with his eyes shut 

B.—Hallo! What now, Ansard, do you really think that you are 
travelling * 

A. (Waking up.) Upon my word, Barnstaple, I was so dreaming 


|| I thought I was in my bed at the Hotel de Londres, after the fa- 


tiguing day’s journey I described yesterday. I certainly have writ- 
ten myself into the conviction that I was travelling post 

B.—All the better—you have embodied yourself in your own 
| work, which every writer of fiction ought to do; but they can sel- 


| dom attain to such a desideratum. Now, tell me, how do you get on’ 


A.—Thank you—pretty well. I have been geing it with four 
post-horses these last three weeks. 

B.—And how far have you got’ 

A.—Half way--that is, into the middle of my second volume. 
But I’m very glad that you've come to my assistance, Barnstaple ; 


for, to tell you the truth, I was breaking down. 








Now, if I could introduce a companion 
B.—So you shall 
poodle 
A.--A poodle! Barnstaple ' 


by a poodle! 


At the next town that you stop at, buy a 
How the deuse shall I be assisted 
B.—He will prove a more faithful friend to you in your exigence, 


A male 


companion, after all, is soon expended ; and a female, which would 


and a better companion, than one of your own species 


be more agreeable, is not admissible. If you admit a young travel- 


ler into your carriage--what then ' 


He is handsome, pleasant, ro- 
mantick, and so forth; but you must not give his opinions in con 
tradiction to your own, and if they coincide, it is superfluous. Now, 
a poodle is a dog of parts, and it is more likely that you fall in with 
a sagacious dog than a sagacious man. The poodle is the thing ; 
you must recount your meeting, his purchase, size, colour, and qua- 
lifications, and anecdotes of his sagacity, vouched for by the land- 
lord, and all the garcons of the hotel. As you proceed on your 
travels, his attachment to you increases, and wind up every third 
chapter with “ your faithful Mouton.” 

A.-—Will not all that be considered frivolous! 


B— Frivolous : 


those who have more sense, although they may think that Mouton 


By no means. The frivolous will like it, and 
does not at all assist your travelling researches, are too well ac- 
quainted with the virtues of the canine race, and the attachment in- 
sensibly imbibed for so faithful an atiendant, not to forgive your al 
mention of him. Besides, it will go far to assist the veri- 
ot 
prefer Mouton even to you 


lechionate 


sumilitude your travels. As for your female readers, they will 


A.—All-powerful, and mighty magician, whose wand of humbug, 
like that of Aaron's, swallows up all others, not excepting that of 
divine Truth, I obey you! Mouton shall be summoned to my aid 
he shall flourish, and my pen shall flourish in praise of his endless 


perfections. But, Barnstaple, what shall I give for him! 


B.—( Thinks awhile.) Not less than forty louis 
i Forty louis for a poodle : 
B.—Most certainly; not a sous less. The value of anything in 


the eyes of the world, is exactly what it costs Mouton, at a five 
franc piece, would excite no interest; and his value to the reader 
will increase in proportion to his price, which will be considered an 
undeniable proof of all his wonderful sagacity, with which you are 
to amuse the reader. 

A.--But in what is to consist his sagacity ’ 


B.—He must do everything but speak. Indeed, he must sv far 


speak as to how! the first part of * Lieber Augustin.” 
A.—His instinct shall put our boasted reason to the blush. But-- 
I think I had better not bring him home with me 

B.—Of course not. In the first place, it’s absolutely necessary 
to kill him, lest his reputation should induce peope to seek him out, 
which they would do, although, in all probability, they never will nis 
master. Lady Cork would certainly invite him to a literary soirée 
You must, therefore, kill him in the most effective way possible, and 
you will derive the advantage of filling up at least ten pages with his 
last moments—-licking your hand, your own lamentations, violent 
and inconsolable grief on the part of Henri, and tanning his skin as 
a memorial 


But, 


I have re- 


A.—A beautiful episode, for which receive my best thanks 
Barnstaple, I have very few effective passages as yet. 
modelled several descriptions of mountains, precipices, waterfalls, 
and such wonders of the creation--expressed my contempt and sur- 
prise at the fear acknowledged by other travellers, in several in- 
stances. I have lost my way twice—met three wolves—been four 
times benighted-—and indebted to lights at a distance for a bed at 
midnight, after the horses have refused to proceed. All is incident, 
and i am quite hard up for description. Now, I have marked down 
‘s work—a beautiful desc ription of a cathe- 
(Reads.) * What with the effect of 


the sun's brightest beams upon the ancient glass windows--various 


a fine passage in 


dral, with a grand procession 


hues reflected upon the gothick pillars—gorgeousness of the proces- 
sion—-sacerdotal ornaments—tossing of censers—crowds of people 
--elevation of the host, and sinking down of the populace en masse.’ 
It really is a magnificent line of writing, and which my work requires 
One or two like that in my book would do well to be quoted by un- 
partial criticks, before the publick are permitted to read 1. But here, 
you observe, isa difficulty. I dare not borrow the passage 

B.—But you shall borrow it—you shall even be finer than he is, 
and yet he shall not dare to accuse you of plagiarism 

A.—How is that possible, my dear Barnstay le’ I'mall impatience 
All you have 

You have 


B.—His description is at a certain hour of the day 
to do is to portray the scene in nearly the same words 
as much nght to visit a cathedral as he has, and as for the rest—here 
Instead of “ glorious 


is the secret. You must visit it at might 


* you will talk of “pale, melancholy light ;” instead of “ the 


beams, 
stained windows throwing their various hues upon the gothick pile,” 
you must “ darken the massive pile, and light up the windows with 
the silver rays of the moon.” The glorious orb of day must give 
place to thousands of wax tapers—the splendid fretwork of the roof 
you must regret was not to be clearly distinguished—but you must 
be in ecstacies with the broad light and shade—the blaze of the altar 
—solemn hour of night—feelings of awe—half a catholick-—religious 
reflections, etc. Don't you perceive! 

A.—I do. Like the rest of my work, it shall be all moonshine 
It shall be done, Barnstaple ; but have you not another idea or two 


to help me with * 
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B.—Have you talked about cooks ! 

A.—As yet, not a word 

B.—By this time you ought to have some knowledge of gastro- 
nomy. ‘Talk seriously about eating 

A. ( Writes.) —IJ have made a mem 

B.—Have you had no affront! 

A.—Not one 

B.—Then be seriously affronted—complain to the burgomaster, or 
mayor, or commandant, whoever it may be—they attempt to bully— 
you are resolute and firm as an Englishman—insist upon being 
righted —they must make you a thousand apologies. This will tickle 
the national vanity, and be read with interest 

A. (Writes.)\—I have been affronted. Anything else which may 
proceed from your prolifick brain, Barnstaple ! 

B.—Have you had a serious illness ! 

A.—Never complained even of a headache 

B.—Then do everything but die—Henri weeping and inconsola- 
ble—Mouton howling at the foot of your bed—kick the surgeons out 
of the room—and cure yourself with three dozen of champagne 

A. (Writes.)—Very sick—cured with three dozen of champagne 
—I wish the illness would in reality come on, if I were certain of the 
cure gratis. Go on, my dear Barnstaple 

B.—You may work in an episode here—d lirum—lucid intervals 
—vgentle female voice—delicate attentions—mysterious discovery 
from loquacious landlady—e ternal gratitude—but no marriage—an 
apostrophe —and all the rest left to conjecture 

A. (Writes down.)—Silent attentions—conjecture—I can manage 


that, I think 
B.—By the by; have you brought in Madame de Stael ? 
A.—No—how the deuse am I to bring her in! 

lo, the head and shoulders 


B.—As most other travellers « by 


Never mind that, so long as you bring her in 

A. ( Writes.) —Madame de Stael by the shoulders—that’s not very 
polite toa lady. These hints are invaluable ; pray go on 
B.—Whvy, you have already more hints this morning than are suf- 
ficient for three volumes. But, however, let me see. (B. thinks a 
little.) Find yourself short of cash 

A \ sad reality, Barnstaple. I shall write this part we ll, for 
truth will guide my pen 


B All the better 


position—explain your situation—receive credit to any amount— 


But to continue—no remittances—awkward 


and compliment your countrymen 

A. ( Writes.) —Credit to any amount—pleasing idea! But I don't 
exactly perceive the value of this last hint, Barnstaple 

B.—All judicious travellers make it a point, throughout the whole 





of their works, to flatter the nation upon its wealth, name, and repu- 


tation in by doing so you will be read greedily, 


foreign countries ; 

If ever | were to write my travels 
to the North Pole, I would make it a 
point to discount a bill at Timbuctoo, or get a check cashed by the 


I think now 


and praised in due proportion 
into the interiour of Africa, or 
esquimaux, without the least hesitation in either case 


what with your invention, your plagiarisms, and my hints, you 





the 
ought to produce a very effective Book of Travels ; and with that 
feeling I shall leave you to pursue your journey, and receive, at its 
finale, your just reward. When we meet again, I hope to see you 
advertised 

A.—Yes, but not « xposed, [ trust 


B 


narrative 


I am incog. you know. 

an additional interest to your 
guessing who you may be. Adieu, 
[ Exit Barns taple 


But what 


—l'o be sure, that will impart 


All the world wall be 
voyageur 
A.—And heaven forfend that they should find me out 


can be done! My poverty and not my will consents, and Colburn 


pays my poverty, and not my will, as Romeo says In brief, I cannot 
| 


a brief, and must exercise my professional acquirements how I 


get 
can, proving myseif as long-winded, as prosy pe rhaps, and certainly 


as lying, as the mere fortunate of my fraternity [Scene closes 





TRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. | 


WASHINGTON IRVING AND WALTER SCOTT. 


Anout the fourteenth of August, 1817, Sir Walter Scott first saw 
Washington Irving, who has recorded his visit in a delightful essay, 
which, however, having been penned nearly twenty years afterward, 
betrays a good many slips of memory as to names and dates Mr 
Irving says he arrived at Abbotsford on the twenty-seventh of August, 
1816: but he describes the walls of the new house as already over- 
topping the old cottage ; and this is far from being the only citcum- 
mentions, which proves that he should have written 1817.* 


stance he 
The picture which my amiable friend has drawn of his reception, 
Scott and the Abbotsford of those 


tful-| 


shows to all who remember the 





days, how consistent accuracy as to essentials may be with forg 
ness of trifles 

Scott had received the “‘ History of New-York, by Knickerbocker,” 
shortly after its appearance in 1812, from an accomplished American 
traveller, Mr. Brevoort; and the admirable humour early 
work had led hum to antietpate the brilliant cz which tts author 
mn. = Mr 
high estimation of Irving's genius, gave him a letter of introduction, ! 
which, halting his chaise on the high-road above Abbotsford, he mo- 
destly sent down to the house ** with a card, on which he had written, | 
his way to the ruins of Melrose, and wished to know 
rreeable to Mr. Scott to receive a visit from } 


of this 


reer 





Thomas Campbell being no stranger to Scott's 


has since fT 


that he was 0 


whether it would be a 

















tim in the course of the morning.’ Scott's family well remember | 

— — _ — 2 = = 2 | 
. | 
*l have before me two letters of Mr. Irv s to Scott, both written in 

September. 1517, from Edinburgh, and referring to his visit (which certainly 

was his only one at A tsford) as immediately preceding. There is also 

no my s aletter from Scott to his frend John Richardson, of Fludyer- 

street, dated twenty-second of September, 15! in whi 

“When vou see Tom Campbell, tel] bim, with mv best love 





thank him for making me known to Mr. Washington Irving, who is one of 
est and pleasantest acquaintances | have made this many a day.” 


the 


|; the delight with which he received this announcement; he was at 
breakfast, and sallied forth instantly, dogs and children after him as 
usual, to greet the guest, and conduct him in person from the hig 
way to the door. 








“ The noise of my chaise,” says Irving, “had disturbed the quiet of the 
establishment. Out sallied the warder of the castle, a ack greyhound, 
and leaping on one of the blocks of stone, began a furious barking. 1 
alarm brought out the whole garrison of dogs, al! open-mouthed and voci- 








ferous. Ina little while, the lord of the castle himself made his appear- 
ance. I knew him at once, from the likenesses that had been published of 
him. He came limping up the gravel-waik, aiding himself by a stout 


By his side jogged along 
who took no part 


er himseif t 


walking-staff, but moving rapidly and with vigour. 
a large iron-grey staghound, of most grave demeanour, 
in the clamour of the canine rabble, but seemed to consi 
for the dignity of the house, to give me a courteous reception 


ound, 





** Before Scott reached the gate, he called out in a hearty tone, welcoming 
me to Abbotsford, and asking news of Cam ll. Arrived at the door of 
the chaise, he grasped me warmly by the hand: ‘Come, drive down, drive 
down to the house,’ said he ; * ye're just in time for breakfast, and afterward 


ye shali see al] the wonders of the Abbey 
* 1 would have excused myself, on the plea of having already made my 
breakfast. ‘ Hut, man,’ cried he, ‘a ride in the morning In the keen ai f 
the Scotch hills, is warrant enough for a second 2.” 
** 1 was accordingly whirled to the portal of the cottage, and In 


breaktas 














ments found myself seated at the breakfast-table. There was no - 
sent but the family, w h consisted of Mrs. Scott; her eldest d 

Sophia, then a fine girl about seventeen; Miss Ann Scott, two or three 
years younger ; Walter, a well-grown stripling ; and Charles, a ely ’ 


eleven or twelve years of 
* [ soon felt myself quite at home, and my heart in ag 
dial welcome I experienced. I had thought t a mer 
but found I was not to be let off so lightly. * Y 
bourhood is to be read in a morning like a news} 
several days of study for an observant traveller, that has a relish for au 
world trumpery. r breakfast you shall m ur visit to 
bey ; I shall not be able to accompany you, as] have some household aila 
to attend to; but I will put you in charge of ar 
learned in ai] things touching the old ruin and the neighbourhood it sts 


age 
> With the cor- 
morning visit, 





» Mane 


imustn 





ike y 





my son ( haries, 








in; and he, and my friend Johnnie Bower, will tell you the w et 
about it, with a great deal more that you are not called upon t elieve, un- 
less you be a true and nothing-doubting antiquary When you come 

I'll take you out on a ramble about the neighbvourhoe To-morrow we 





ver to Dry 


take a look at the Yarrow, and the next day we wil! drive 
* Inaw i, bef 


Abbev, which 1s a tine old ruin, well worth 
Scott had got through with his plan, | found myself « mitted for a visit 
several days, and it seemed as if a little re romance was suddenly 
open before me.” 





sur see 


aim of 





pter of Rob- 


v Mel 


After breakfast, while Scott, no doubt, wrote a « 
Roy, Mr. Irving, under young Charles's 

Abbey, and Johnnie Bower the elder, whose son 
the ll 
The senior on this occasion, 
* He'll come 


, and the first I'll 





guidance, rose- 





his office as showman of ruins, and all his enthusiasm abou 
them and their poet 


praises of the affability of Scott 


was loud in his 


here sometimes,” 


said he, *“‘ with great folks in his con pany know of 


itis hearing his voice calling out, Johuny' Johnny Bower!—and 
when I go out I’m sure to be greeted with a joke or a pleasant word 





fe'll stand and crack an’ laugh wi’ me just like an auld wife; and 
>] ’ , we 
wn h 


to think that of a man that has such an awfw k lee ¢ ory! 





On his return from the Abbey, Irving found Scott ready for a 
ramble I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of extracting some 
parts of his description of it 

** As we sallied forth, every d shment turne ut to at- 
tend us. There was the old stag : ‘ ave already mer 
tioned, a noble animal, and Hamile t Aw houghtless 
youngster, not yet arrived at the 5 n; and Finette, a beau- 





t 
tiful setter, with soft, silken hair, long pendant ear 
parlour favourite. When in front of the house, we 
annuated greyhound, who came from the kitchen wagging h 
cheered by Scott friend 
frequently pause in conversation, to notice his de 
if rational companions; and, indeed, there appe 

tionality in these faithful attendants on man, de 

macy with him. Maida deported himself with a 


wer 


as an old and comrade In our wa 





ive 








and size, and seemed to consider himself called upon prese 
gree of dignity and decorum in our society As he grceda 
tance ahead of us, the young dogs would gambo! about him, 
worry at his ears, and endeavour to tease him into a gan 
would keep on for a long time with imperturb solemnity, 





seeming to rebuke the wantonness of his young 
would make a sudden turn, seize one of them, and tumble hi 
then giving a glance at us,as much as to say, * 


ompanions 





ou see, gentiemen, 





help giving way to this nonsense,’ would resume his eravity, and 
before. Scott amused himself with these peculiarities. ‘Il make no doubt 
said he,‘ when Maida is alone with these young dogs, he throws gravity 





aside, and plays the boy as much as any of them; but he is 
so in our company, and seems to say—Ha‘ done with y 
what will the laird andthat other gentler 
to such foolery "" 

“Scott amused himself with the 
littie shamefaced terrier, with large ¢ 


I aimed to do 
ur nonsense, young- 
an think of me if I give way 


sters 


peculiarities of another « 
ves, one of the w 





assy ¢ 








ittle bodies to insult and indignity in the world. ‘If « ew i him, 
he said, ‘the little fellow would sneak off and hide himself fr the light of 
day in a lumber-garret, from whence there was no drawing n forth but by 
he sound of the chopping-knife, as if chopping up his victuals, when he 
would steal forth with humiliated and downcast look, but would skulk away 


again if any one regardec him 
“While we were discussing the humours and peculiar 





ties of « 





ir Canine 





companions, some object yvoked their spleen, and produced a sharp and 
petulent barking from the smalier fry; but it was some time before Maida 
was sufficiently roused to ramp forward two or three bounds, and join the 
chorus with a deep-mouthed bow bow. It was but a transient outbreak, ¢ 





he returned instantly, wag 1OUSIY In his mas- 





his tail, and looking up du 








ter’s face, uncertain whether he would receive censure lause * AY, 
av. old boy" cried Scott,‘ you have done wonders: y« shaken the 
Eildon hills With your roaring ; you may now lay by your artillery for the 
rest of the day. Maida,’ continued he, ‘is like the great gun at Constanti- 





nople; it takes so long to get it ready, that the 
dozen times first: but when it does go off, it plays t 
* These simple anecdotes may serve to show the delightful av 

! 


stmnaller n fire off a 
we Very dev 
of Se rit s 
humours and feelings in private life. His domestick animals were 
Everything about him seemed to rejoice in the 
*“*Our ramble took us on the hills command 
* Now,’ said Scott, ‘I have brought you, like th 
gress, to the top of the Delectable Mountains, that | may show you al] the 
goodly regions hereabout Yonder is Lammermuir, and Smailh i 
there you have Galashiels, and Torwoodlee, and Gala Water; and in that 


is friends 


ght of lus counte 





ng an extens 


€ pilgrim in the P 








direction you see Teviotdale and the Braes of Yarrow, and Ettrick stream 
winding along like a silver thread, to throw itselfinto the Tweed.’ He went 
on thus to call over names cele ated in Scottish song, and most of which 





had recently received a romantick interest from his own } In fact, 1 saw 
a great part of the Border country spread out before me, and could trace 
scenes of those poems and romances which had in a manner bewitched the 

world 
“| gazed about me for atime with mute surprise, I may a 
disappointment. I beheld a mere wavin 
yond line, as far as my eye could reach, monotonous in the i 
destitute of trees, that one cou ut fy walking 
profile ; and the far-famed T appeared anaked stream, flow 
without a tree orthicket on its banks ; and vet 





the 





most say, with 


lis 





succession of 





gray 





and so 
their 
hetween 
been the 
it had a 
lar 
for &@ mo- 
use com- 
ty.’ said 





most see a st long 





bare hills, 
magick web of poetry and romance thrown over the whole 
greater charm for me than the richest scenery I had beheld in 
could not help giving utterance to my thoughts. Scott 
ment to himself, and looked grave ; he had no idea of having | 
plimented at the expense of his native hills. ‘It may be per 

t 

c 


such 












he at length ; ‘but to my eye, these gray hills, and border 
country, have beauties peculiar to themselves. 1 like the very nakedness of 
the land; it has something bold, and stern, and solitary about it. When 1 
have been for some time in the rich scenery about Edinburgh, which is like 
namented garden land, | begin to wish myself back again among my own 
honest gray hills; and if I did not see the heather, at jeast once a-vear, / 
think I should dive!” The last words were said with an honest warmth, ac- 


;companted with a thump on the ground with his staff, by way of erophasis, 


that showed his heart was in his speech. He vindicated the Tweed, too, 


i 


as a beautiful stream in itself; and observed, that he did not dislike jt for 
being bare of tree 8, probabiy from having been much of an angler in hus 
time ; and an angler does not like to have a stream overhung by trees, whicg 
embarrass him in the exercise of his rod and jine. 

ke manner, the associations of early Ufe far 
surrounding scenery. I had been soa. 
th forests, and streams b KING their way 
ideas of romantick landscape Were 


“I took occasion to plead, in 
MY disappointment in respect t 
cust 
thr 


»the 


= 





ned to see hills crowned w! 
haw hat all my 





lderness of trees, 





apt to be well wooded ‘ d that’s the great charm of your country,’ 
cried Scott. * You love the tas I do the heather ; but J would not bs 
you think IT do not fee! the ciory of a great woodland prospect 


of one of your gray 

















nothing I should like more than to be in the midst 
Original forests, with the a of dreds of miles of untredden 
around me. lonce saw at Leith an immense stick of timber, just 
om America. It must hay been an enormous tree when its 
native soil, at its full height, and with all ms branches. I gazed q 
admiration; it seemed iike one of the giwantick elisks which are now & 4 
then brought from E t to shame the pigmy monuments of Eur and, 
n fact, these vast abvrigi trees, that have sheltered the Indians before 
the Intrusion of the white men, are the monuments and antiquities of y Y 
country.’ ‘ 
mversation here turned upon Campbell's poem of Ger {We 
or 1s IlJustrative of the poetick materials fu shed by Ameri ne 
Scott cite several passaves of It with great delight ‘What ay ¥Yits 
saic | “that Campbe!i does not write more, ar tener, and g ull swee 
to his genius! He has wings that would bear him to the skies ; a © does 
W and then, spread them erandiy, but loids them u t 
his perch, as if he was afr to What s 





aunch away 
r nmon par 






* The fact is,’ added he, * Campbell is, in a manner gbear to himself. The 
brightness of his eariv success Is a de ment 1s further efforts He 
ts af lof the shadow that h him 


s own fame casts Of ¢ 


eto we saw the 





ad not 


walked much farther, two Miss Se 






vancing hiliside to meet us Tie nes studies being 

C take noble ¢ the 1 s, gather heather-blossoms 
“ ) te I I t As they came sunding 

se Voung lawns, and thei dresses flutte nthe pure summer breeze 















































was re wed of S ywn description of his children, in his introduct 
to one the cantos rmion— 
‘mM é y wild, 
As best betite the " c. 

As they approached, the dogs all sprang forward, and gambolled around the 
rhey ied with countenances fu i health and glee. Sophia, the eleest 
was tl st lively and joyous, having much of her father’s varied s : 
c ersat 1, and seen gto catch excitement f ! his Ww s AS 
Ar was of a eter mood, rather silent, owing, in some measur u 
to her being some years younger.” 

Having often, many years eard I ving spcak Ww 
of William Laidlaw, I must not omit the following passage 

“One of my pleasantest imbies 
Abbotsford, was taken in company 
of his estate rhis was a gentieman f - 
lar value He ha ee! ntoac s 
mind was richiy stored with varie f- 
ling moral worth. Having been redu 
to take charge ot his estate i € las 1 ut ’ el Side 

rd, and was treated by Scott as a Cherished and cor ent t 
ian endaiut. 

That da t Laidlaw and his wife, anda fren 
who accompanied thet utter Was @ very inte n spe pe 
son, about the middle , and was treated with 4 cular att a 
cou s Scott 0 Was &2 most agreeabie one ests 
were € entiy er t h t ind feit that t we - 

eciate When t Ss spoke of them in the st 
manner. ‘Iw ed s he, ‘some of our rea excelle 
piain Scotch pe C emen and ladies, tor su u can meet 
everywhere, ¢ are everywhere the same. The character of a nation 

S$ not to be le m its fine folks.” He then went on w a par r 
logium he lady wh accompanied the I laws. She was the gi- 
ter, he sa ofay *< ntry ¢ gyman, who ha é ’ a eft her 
an orphan and destitute Having had a goo ed 
ately se ac § scl and hh soon an e, 

ywi ishe earned a decent n er t ev 
main ect. Her first care was to pay off b 1 
word or iil w r t rest upon his me ’ 
omy, backed by ft ‘rev nee and e, she ccomplished, t . 2 
effort, she subjec herself to every tion. Not content with this, she 

1certam stances refused to take 5 tultion of the f 

vInve her ne urs, Who had befrie er father in his nee 

we fa linto erty In a wor ed Scott, he’s a s 1 
girl, and I delight in her more than in many a fine lady [ have know I 
have known many of the finest.’ 

“The evening assed away ce nh a qnaint-io n tment, 
hall study, ! f ' roon S ad several passa s ¢ ~ 
" ce Arthur, with a f deep sonorous \ e.,anda avit “u 

ed to suit the antiquated black é ume It was 4 

s hawo ea ys i pers an nh such a fj $ ap 

une s he sat reading urge n-« with his t 

nat Steet, and sur nded by .OKS ar 18, a t $ 

1 have t in nr e€ and most characte UCK } t Ww I 

ed for t ght, I four possible to sleep : the idea of z 

é of Scott ‘ ers of the Tw ' 

‘ tre t reg ;whict time ast eentl e sce 
of romant x hetion and, ec eC ns of t! 

taken, the company in which I had taken it, and conversat “ 
passed, al! fermented in my mind, as ne sleep ‘ 

**On the fe ywing morning the sun darted his beams from e $ 
through the w lattice of my w ow. lrose at an ¢ \ ‘ 
out between the branches of egiantine which overhung the cas T 
my surprise, Scott was already up.a fort seate ma ag rie $s 
and chatting with the workmen emploved in the new g. | sup 
posed, alter the time he had wasted upon me veste ay. he wou ’ sely 
ccupied this morning tl appeared like a man of leisure, w 1 
thing to do t ask in the suns ‘ * LINUSsE s¢ Is t as 
myse un ned him He talke 1pout his propos pians of A s 
ha y wou nave een tor? 1 could he ave content nsellw s 
delight! ttle vine-covered cottage, at he si e, yet hea s 
tabie st nh Wik € live at the time sit 





We copy the following from the 




















good taste of the editor is manifest in these select ons 
Tueatricat criricism.—A London magazine, shed 
fifty vears ago, contains remarks upon this su ect, vhich would save 
some trouble to any one wishing to give a picture of it in our Te 
enl ghtened tines, and indene co trv They fo v 
yaltry consideration of fre« tickets, and advertisements of pl 
the smiles, the suppers, and the well-timed douceurs of janagers 
and age-he roines, have iong rendered our { Lick nts the sus 
c1ous vehicles of praise undeserved, lmusplaced Ane CVrICA \! t 
retiring from the theatre, disgusted with a bad play. and execra 
acting, have we not repeat« See € ( n con ons of 
our breakfast. the nonsense and rant o etamor 
phosed into d atick excellem ri ance 
CoNnsUGAL COMPLIMENT AND CONFESSION.—A wag wrote the foF 


lowing, as a fitting accompaniment f 
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PReDESTINATION IN mMaTRimony.—In 1798, a young female, an 
to a milliner in London, was insulted in the street by a 
son of a rich Jew interfered, and, after a smart contest, 
completely beat his antagonist ; the girl, bathed in tears, threw her- 
sto the arms of her deliverer, and was expressing her gratitude, 
one of the many spectators the occurrence had collected, cried 
out, ** Marry her, and you will render your generosity complete.” 
Marry her! marry her!” resounded from all quarters ; the young 
Israelite took the hint, and, addressing himself to the blushing girl, 
gid, * fam ready :” To which she as promptly added, ** So am I. 

\rrang t . 
tale. which actually took place a day or two after, and the gentle- 
ie father, who at first was offended by the match, subsequently 


man’s : 
settled twenty thousand pounds on the young couple. 


apprenuce 
porter ° the 
' 


gel U 
when 


A scHOOLMASTER’S ADVICE TO HIS BOYS —Macklin gives the fol- 
lowing as rules inculeated by Nicholson, his teacher :—** Never of- 
1 or injure without making atonement ; which he made us prac- 
If a strong boy forced a weak boy out of his 





eee daily and hourly. 


ap > . . } t v 
geat of pre-eminence, and the weak boy complained, the strong boy 
was degraded and punished. This I have practised in love affairs 


Where I have been injured in my love, I have not revenged or pun- 
On the contrary, I have 


shed for it, though it was in my power 

aie 1 the parties, from the re vard I owed to the female, and never 
eve her a look, a word, or a hint of her desertion from me ; but 
siways treated her with the utmost respect and service, when in 


my power.” 

\ TAILOR AND A TAVERN-KEEPER—Who each gave his custom to 
the other, mutually presented their bills. The tailor was In a rage, 
turned his for correction ; the tavern-keeper sent his back, 


tur 


and re 
with the following lines written underneath : 
«If you quarrel with charges, my troublesome friend, 
ray, look to your own—'tis your business to mend; 
ray, ; 
Come, live and let live, without any repining, 
pay for my doublet—pay you for your lining !” 
| ) \ 

Secrecy THE sovL or Love.—In the “ Garden of Delights,” by 
Jones, a poet of 1610, this idea is beautifully expressed as follows : 
» fountains smoke, and yet no flames they show, 

urs shine all night, though undiscerned by day, 

» trees do spring 








g, yet are 
And shadows move, although they seem to stay, 


not scen lo grow, 


In winter’s wo is buried summer's bliss, 
And Love loves most where love most secret is. 


The stillest streams descnie the greatest de Ps 
The clearest sky is subject to a shower, 

Conceit’s most sweet when as it seems to sleep, 
And fairest days do in the morning lower, 

The silent groves sweet nymphs they cannot miss, 


For Love loves most where love most secret ts. 


The rarest jewels hidden virtue yield, 
The sweet of traffick is a secret gain, 
The vear once old doth show a barren field, 
And plants seem dead, and yet they spring again. 
Cupid is blind—the reason why is this, 
Love loveth most, where love most secret is. 


SHERIDAN’S PUN TO THE PRINCE OF WALES— Who, when very co'd, 
is better known than 
Here it is : 


called tor some shrub and be came very warin, 


lus umpromptu epigram, which first contained the }oke 
The prince came in and said ‘twas cold, 

And to his mouth applied the rummer, 

Till s 


And then he swore "twas summer 





» after serallow came, 


A WAITER WHO GOT LICENSED AS AN AaUCTIONEER—Was cele- 
brated in the following epigram : 


Two trades I boast, nor am T humming, 


Though you may think me knowing ; 


In one I'm always “‘ coming, coming,” 
In t’other ‘ 

Yet in this motion to and fro 
A mystery I'm showing 

I often sit while “ coming, 
J stand while I am “ 


ilways * going’”"— 





7 though 
going.” 

Ax op story versiriep.—The ancient anecdote, explaining 
why women are beardless, is well rhymed in the following : 


How wisely nature, ordering all below, 

Forbade, on woman's chin, a beard to groow— 
For how should she be shav'd, Whate’er the skill, 
Whose tongue would never let her chin be still ! 


Beavtirvt simi.e.—These four lines, by the Hon. W. Spencer, 
are not often surpassed in delicacy and gracefulness : 


To soothe thy languid hours, my humble strain, 
Inspired by thee, in happier numbers ran ; 

So scentless gales, when summer burns the plain, 
Borrow a fragrance from the rose they fan. 


Witcurs.—Sheridan has taught us how to know one of this for- 
midable } j 
mudable class, when it is our misfortune to come within their range : 


When well-form'd features beauty’s offspring speak, 
And health’s sweet roses tinge the youthful cheek— } 
When the bright eye its dangerous power displays 
Though modesty restrains its softest rays— 
When words polite and sentiments refined 
Are vouchers for the beauty of the mind— 
Or maid, or widow—be she poor or rich, 
My heart in terrour whispers, “‘ There's a witch !” 
A cagpwaker’s eprrapH—Has been thus punningly written : 
His card is cut—long days he shuffled through 
The game of life—he dealt as others do : 


Though he by honours tells not his amount, ) 
When the last trump is play’d, his tricks will count. 


en Gaze not on beauty too much,” says old Quarls, 
a +. ‘last thee ; nor too long, lest it blind thee ; nor too near ; 1 
». © um thee; if thou like it, it deceives thee ; if thou love it, it 
_Surds thee ; if thou desire after it, it destroys thee : if virtue accom- 
pany it, it is the heart’s paradise ; if vice associate it, it is the soul’s 


Purgatory ; it is the wise man’s bone-fire, and the fool's furnace.” | 


vements were instantly formed for the celebration of the nup- | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The author of the piratical passages on Lake Ontario, writes easily, but his inci- 
dents are too improbable, considering the scene where he has latd them. We 
shall be happy to hear from him upon matters which, from his note in cul, 
we take it for granted, are at this moment bencath his eye. A minute Flemish 
painting of scenes and characters like those around him would be exceedingly tn- 
teresting.— There are some beautiful lines in“ The Vestal’s Tomb,” and the 
writer seems to have the true sprit of elegiack verse ; but the piece is of too 
unequal merit to do him credit as a whole.—Our new correspondent writes we 
v the Byrontck vein, but he makes a queer use of the term“ impromptu,” in so 
characterising a prece of one hundred and twenty-erght lines. Though admiring 
some stanzas very much, we hold the piece over for advisement. The first and 
third stanzas would alone make a spirited response, and the effect is only lost 
by being diluted through fourteen others.—“ A. B.C.” has not got to D yet in 
an author's alphabet. 
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Captain Marryat and the book manufacturers.-~-The following just 
and eloquent epistle will be perused with sorrow and chagrin by 
the admirers of the author of Peter Simple, and with a feeling of 
indignant pleasure by each true partisan of our patriotick ‘* Book- 
manufacturers.”” How a man who has seen so much of the world 
as Captain Marryat, could have conceived that he had any natural 


But 


still more strange is it that our “ eastern capitalists’ should be so 


right of prope rtv in his own productions, we cannot imagine. 


misled by this presumptuous “ foreigner,” as to share his delusion, 
and form a coalition to ‘run down our western manufactories, and 
As for 


Messrs. Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, who, it seems, have made 


thereby take the living from our labouring class of society.” 


themselves so active in this unhappy business, we consider it our 
duty to expose their underhand and oppressive conduct, and set their 
transactions before the publick in-a way that shall make them an 
The date of the letter 
here given, will show that it has taken us some time to get to the 


example to all such daring monopolizers 


bottom of this nefarious business, but the completeness and unan- 


swerable character of its statements prove that our labours have not 


been in vain 
Cincinaati, July 18, 1837. 


Messks. Carey axD Hart—Gentiemen—Yours through Mr. L. Johnson, 
reached us some time since we wil! sell you our plates for Snarieyyow. at 
80 cts per 1000. ms. at 6 mos. and will not Publish the Balance of it, we have 
all the information in Point of Law. to satisfy us that Capt Marryatt has no 
more right to this work than we have, the case is a peculiar one and we 
think our Business will not be injurel by a Foreigner attempting to Prevent 
us from manufacturing Books that are and have been considered and acted 
upon as common Property, the western People see the necessity of our man- 
ufacturing for ourseives, and any forcible attempt by Foreign or Eastern 
capitalist to run down our manufactories, and thereby take the living from 
our Labouring class of society will not be popular to say the least of it, We 
are not disposed to take any work that Justly belongs to another, and if you 
take our plates we will go no farther in this matter if not we wil! finish it 
and any other of his works that may be to our interesttodo. an answer by 
return of mail will oblige yours Resp. J. A. JAMES AND CO 


Now, can anything be more conclusive than this argument of the 


patriotick and intelligent Messrs. J. A. James and Co., of Cincinnati ! 
Proud “ Athens of the West,”’ canst thou boast the birth of these 


asserters of a freeman’s rights ' or have they imbibed the true Athe- 
, 


nian spirit only from breathing thy classick atmosphere “ Captain 


Most is- 


His literary property in this country is outlawed by 


Marryat has no more right to this work than we have '” 
suredly not. 
the act upon our statute-books ; and as the law thus refuses to pro- 
tect him, it is the duty of every good man to seize upon and spoil 
one who can thus assert no legal right to the produce of his labours 

Nay, more, these foreign litterateurs, after we have taken their pro- 
perty from them, ought to be hunted down, and expelled the coun- 
try, as the Jews have been frequently driven from Christian lands, 
where they presumed to ask protection for their manufactures, as if, 
forsooth, a Jew could have any ownership in the work of his hands, 
when the law did not secure it tohim! “ The western people sec 
the necessity of manufacturing books for ourselves’’--the spirit of 
independence has cleared their meutal vision—-a noble impulse of 
patriotism animates them. Let us all kindle our torches at the same 
holy altar, and raise an intellectual blaze that will consume these 
foreign authors, and make dim those dull fires which dotard Europe 
expects us to help her in feeding. But although, at length, we do 
** see the necessity of manufacturing books for ourselves,” let us still 


practice our natural right of despoiling others of their property ; let 
us go on in the, so called, piratical traffick of human intellect. Let 


us steal and sell the Peter Simples, the Japhets, the Jacob Faithfuls, 
and all other ideal persons of whom American law takes no cogni- 
zance; and let us resist every attempt to repeal this most profitable 
kind of slave-trade, as an aggression upon the rights of freemen ! 





Indian names.—The following are the names, in translation, of 
the chiefs and braves of the Sioux nation, who signed the treaty at 
Washington, on the twenty-ninth ultimo:—The Upsetting Wind, 
Big Thunder, Grey Iron, Walking Buffalo, Good Road, Standing 
Cloud, Afloat, White Man, Iron Cloud, He that Comes Last, He 
that Shakes the Earth, The Son of Handsome Voice, The Dancer, 
The Big Iron, He that Runs After the Clouds, the Red Road, The 
Bad Hail, the Eagle Head, He that Stands on Both Sides, The 


Walking Circle, The Red Lodge 





Hopkins’s parlour and office store. —Our readers are reminded of 
this valuable article, a full acccunt of which we published last fall. It 
is for sale by J. and M. Gassner, corner of Fulton and Greenwich- 
streets ; J. S. Gold, eighty-four Nassau-street ; and by the patentee, 


twenty-one Amos-street. 





Heated lightning-rod.—It is stated in a Paris paper that during a 
thunder storm in the month of August, the lightning-red of the pri- 
son in the town of Troyes was observed to be red hot, in which state, 
, the paper adds, it remained about fwenty minutes. 


| Taste and convenience.—We cordially respond to the following 
| judicious remarks from the Providence, Rhode Island, Journal, on 
| an abuse which has become a perfect nuisance throughout the coun- 
Its 


| Object is to preserve the noble and harmonious old Indian names, 


| try :—* The new state of Michigan has passed a sensible law 


which have been given to every river and lake, and forest and moun- 


| 
tain in the country, and which, by a most execrable taste, jave in 
| many instances, been displaced by the hackneyed names of European 
cities, or of distinguished men. The law provides that no town 
shall be named after any other place or after any man, without first 
obtaining the consent of the legislature. The consequence is that 
Michigan is destitute of London, Paris and Amsterdam; unlike 
' either of her sister states, she boasts neither Thebes, Palmyra, Car- 
thage or Troy. No collection of log huts, with half a dozen grocery 
stores, has been honoure d with the appe llation of Liverpool , hor hasany 
embryo city, with a college or an academy, im contemplation, received 
| the appropriate name of Athens. She is the only state but has a 
| Moscow and a Morocco, in the same latitude ; and an Edinburgh 
and an Alexandria within thirty miles of each other. Babylon, Sparta 
and Corinth, though they have been t aunsplanted to every other part 
of the Union, are destined never to flourish on the soil of Michigan 
No Franklin or Greene 


hundreth, no Washington, which would make the ten thousandth of 


or Jefferson, which would make the five 


the same name, is to be found in her borders. On the contrary, her 
rivers and lakes still retain the full, rich, swelling names which were 
her 


battled or hunted in 


| bestowed upon them by the red men of the forests, and towns 


| bear the names of the sturdy chiefs who once 


their streets. Strange when we have such a noble nomenclature as 
j 
j the Indians have left us, that we should copy from the worn-out 


names of ancient cities, and which awake no feelings but ridicule, 


by the contrast between the old and the new. Mohawk, Seneca, 


Massasoit, Ontario, Erie, how imfinitely superiour to Paris, London, 


Fishville, Buttertown, Bungtown, ete. The feeling which prompts 





us to perpetuate the names of our revolutionary heroes by naming 


towns after them, is highly honourable ; but it should not be forgot- 


ten that frequent repetition (especially in cases where the town is 


utterly unworthy of its namesake) renders the name vulgar and ridi- 


culous. It seems that, not content with driving the Indians from 


the soil, we anxious to obliterate eve ry trace of their existence 


Wi are 


sulnect, 


are 


glad to see a better taste begmning to prevail upon this 


gan will be followed, 


and we hope that the example of Michi 


if not by legal enactments, at loast by the force of publick opimon 


The Southern Literary Messenger A savage leading article appears 
in the last number of this journal upon the writings of Mr. Dickens. 
Poor Boz! the critick demolishes him completely. Our only wonder 
after reading an article which treats him so contemptuously, was 
that the erudite writer should have deemed him worthy of such 
elaborate excoriation. It seems that the world are all wrong in ad- 
miring the Pickwick papers. How the publick does allow itself to 
be led by the nose by such fellows as Boz! Boz forsooth! the mvs 
tick character of his name ought to have put people upon their guard 
We, oursel ve ®, 


against the literary inpositions of such a writer. 


cannot but blush at being taken in by such a quack humorist, and 
laughing at his psuedo drolleries, as if ht with the 


We Boz 


hoaxed us so completely, in regard to his literary merit, that we feel 


they were fraug 


genuine spirit of wit and humour. confess, however, that 
a sort of sympathy for the poor fellow now that it is all over with 
him; for there can hardly be a doubt but that the exposure of Mr. 
Dickens’ pretensions to talent by our classick contemporary, must 


ruin his literary fortune in England 





Kentucky t, now exhibiting him 


The Kentucky sprig.—The 


self at Niblo’s, 1s thus described by the Akron (Ohio 


gian 


’ 


>! 
Balar er, onl 


transit through that town to this city :—* Our citizens were a few days 


greeted by a view of a sprig from Kentucky, a mere child, 


since 

twenty-one years, and only seven feet seven inches tall, when d 
vested of hat, shoes, and stockings, and weighs two hundred a 
forty pounds. We understand he is on his way to England His 
health is poor, but is now unproving. He formerly worked at t 
cooper business, and continued to do 80, as the story is told, so lo 
as he could get his hand into the top of a flour-barrel. We hav 
heard of men who were so tall that it took them an hour to get to 


sleep ‘all over,’ and could never tell when their ‘feet were cok 


but never saw a specimen before He must have ve ypetated 1 


some of the strong soils on the Cumbe rland, where, it was curre 


reported a few years since, that a man stuck his iron bar into | 


ground m the evening, and the next morning it was covered will 





tenpenny nails, which had sprouted out during the night 

| A Rowland for an Oliver.—Uncle Sam has lately made 
cation to the Sioux Indians to fight his battles in Florida for 
The chie ts of the band applic d to for subsidies, said that they sh 


be very happy to enter into an alliance offensive and defensive wit! 


their Great Father at Washington, but having some little bellicos« 


affairs of their own at home which required to be unmediately at 


tended to, if the Long Knives would help them with a battalion or 
so to whip their enemies, they would unmediately after the I 
was dispatched, return the civility by sending a band of Six 


riours to Florida. By the way, how admirably this policy of « 


ing the Indians with each other, illustrates the doctrine of peace be 
tween the tribes which we have been so long preaching to them 
Christopher Columbus.—The bust of this great man was inaug 


rated with great pomp and festivity near Genoa, on the twenty-sixth 
of July 
by the Mar jus of Negro 


An illaminatx ball, and publick ceremonies were given 
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A BALLAD IN THE GRAND OPERA OF THE MAID OF ARTOIS—COMPOSED BY M. W. BALrE. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


The leaf which autumn tempests wither, 
The birds which then take wing, 


When winter winds are past, come hither, 
To welcome back the spring; 

| The very ivy on the ruin, 

7 In gloom, full life dispiays ; 

But the heart, alone, sees no renewing 
The light of other days. 





Extracts from Foreign Periodicals. 


Anecvore or Narotzon.—Count d'Orsenne one day accompa- 
nied the emperour on a reconnoitring excursion. The emperour had 
been complaining of thirst, and some one seeing a rivandiere, or 
suttler-woman, at a little distance, called to her. The woman did 
not know Napoleon, or any of his escort. She gave the emperour a 
glass of spring water, mixed with a little brandy, and then curtsied 
for payment 
to Count d’Orsenne, “there 1s the emperour, ask him for the money ; 
he pays for us all.’ The eivandiere blushed, and looked embarrassed : 
then turning to the count, she scanned his splendid uniform with the 
eye of a connoisseur, and said—* He! pooh! nonsense! Do you 
think I am fool enough to believe that’ ‘The emperour is not such 


“ There, my good woman,” said Napoleon, pointing | 


acoxcomb. You, sir, look more like him yourself.” The emperour was | 


much amused at this remark, and he gave the woman a double louis 


Marrimony.—lIt is recorded that “a very old man, nearly ninety 
years of age, being asked what he had done to live so long, an- 
swered—* When I could sit, I never stood; I marricd late, was a 
widower soon, and never married agam.’” But a learned bishop, 
who was married four times, was of a different way of thinking; for 
he was so well pleased with his matrimonial adventures, that he 
placed the following motto, or poesy, on the wedding ring at his 
fourth marriage : 

If l survive, 
I'll make them fire. 

Veertaste pixt.—Of this, Sir Walter Scott says in his early au- 
tobiography—* Though J gained health under this necessary restric- 
tion, yet it was far from being agreeable to me, and I was afflicted, 
while under its influence, with a nervousness which I never fe!t be- 
fore or since. A disposition to start upon slight alarms—a want of 
decision in feeling and acting, which has not usually been my feel- 


ing—an acute sensibility to trifling inconveniences—and an unne- | 
cessary apprehension of contingent misfortunes, rise to my memory | 


as connected with my vegetable diet, although they may very possi- 
bly have been entirely the result of the disorder, and not of the cure.” 


Pretry wives.—A gentleman speaking of those who marry pretty 


wives, said, that in six months a beautiful woman became ugly to | 


her husband ; and, what was worse, she continued beautiful to others 
Selden says something to the same effect in his Table Talk. ** He,” 
observes Selden, * that hath a handsome wife, by other men is thought 
happy ; ‘tis a pleasure to look upon her and be in company with her ; 
but the husband is cloyed with her. We are never content with 
what we have.” 


, ing all favourite bearers ; at last the smith’s suggestion as to the 


into the orchard, and there they discovered—the smith. 


Mas-rraps.—Thieves sometimes catch themselves, as the follow- 
ing incident will show:—A gentleman living near Edinburgh, 
had his orchard repeatedly robbed, and bidding defiance to prohibi- 
tory acts, had an old man-trap repaired, and set up in his orchard 
The smith brought it home, and there was a consultation as to | 
which tree it should be placed under; several were proposed, as be- 


locus inquo was adopted, and the man-trap set. But the position 
somehow or other did not please the master, and as tastes oceasion- 
ally vary, so did his, and he bethought him of another tree, the fruit 
of which he should like above all things to preserve. Accordingly, 
scarcely had he laid his head upon his pillow, when the change was 
determined on, and ere long the man-trap was transferred. Very 
early in the morning the cries of a sufferer brought master and men 


A DEFINITIVE ANSWER 


quoth Kate; “ define it if you can, sir?” 


‘Marriage !’ 
** The bachelor’s last folly!” was the answer. 


But anp no.—“ But,” is to me a more detestable combination of 
letters than ‘‘ No” itself. No, is a surly, honest fellow, speaks his 
mind rough and round at once. But is a sneaking, evasive, half-bred, 
exceptious sort of a conjunction, which comes to pull away the cup | 
just when it is at your lips: 

————_—_—_—__--———“‘ It does allay 

The good precedent ;—fie upon but yet! 
But yet is as a jailor to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor.” 


TrotTn aNnD Honovr.—The heaviest fetter that ever weighed | 


| married two! 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


} 





German sacacity.—As a specimen of the quizzing common with 
regard to the Germans, here is an anecdote. At the time when the 
struggle between Adams and Jackson was very close, a supporter of 
Mr. Adams complained to Mr. W. that it was provoking that some- 
body had persuaded the Germans in Pennsylvania that Mr. Adams 
had married a daughter of George the Third, a report which would 
cost him all their votes. Mr. W. asked, *‘ why do you not contr- 
dict it?” “Oh!” replied his friend, ‘you know nothing of thes 
people. They will believe everything, and unbelieve nothing. \ 

instead of contradicting the report, we must allow that Adams 
married a daughter of George the Third; but add that Jackso 








FupGe extTRaorpInary.—The following amusing instance of th 
courtly precision with which everything relative to the queen of Eng- 
land is recorded, appeared in a ministerial paper. ‘The “ceremon\ 


of entering a carriage is a rich idea :—** A new feature is observa 


in the ceremony of her majesty’s entering the royal carriage on state 
occasions. As soon as her majesty has placed her foot on the ce 
riage steps, the trumpeter of the escort guard intimates the fact 
the sound of the trumpet. This is a custom not before observe: 
but the effect of it is very pleasing, and not without utility, @ " 
prepares the guards for being in immediate readiness to form m W" 
the royal cortege.” 


Vicroria.—The face of the queen of England is one of the mo“ 
acceptable to the physiognomist. To an ordinary observer it pi 
sents little for admiration ; yet, perhaps, every one would obser 
that its features and proportions are large and massy, without whit? 
little of either greatness or excellency of any kind can be predicteé 
Her countenance cannot be pronounced beautiful, but is decided!' 


down the limbs of a captive is as the web of a gossamer, compared | y . + , ’ ther 
I £0: } || handsome. The moral eye can discover in Victoria’s face that bett 


with the pledge of a man of honour 
of iron may be broken, but the plighted word never. 


TO A LADY, 
WHO HINTED HER WISH FOR A NEW THIMBLE AND 4 COPY OF VERSES. 
I send a thimble for fingers nimble, 
Which I hope it will fit when you try it : 


It will last you long, if it’s half as strong 
As the hint which you gave me to buy it. 


| 
| 
A wise RePLy.—Aristotle, on being censured for bestowing alins | 
on a bad man, made the following noble reply—“I did not give it to | 


| the man, I gave it to humanity.” 


Batuos.—A provincial paper, describing the effects of the late 
storm, observed that it shattered mountains, tore up oaks, dismantled 


churches, laid whole villages waste, and overturned a hay-stack. 


j 


|| “ love, honour and obey” her husband ' 
|| Obey the husband ; but the husband is equally bound to obey © 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The wall of stone and the bar || beauty of goodness which endears particular features to our reme® 
|| brance, and causes us to praise and love them, we scarcely know ¥* 


Tue queen wire.—When the queen marries, will she promise 
Certainly ; the wife me 
queen. 

EquvestriaNism.—aAn officer ona field day happened to be throw? 
from his horse, and as he lay sprawling on the ground, said 
friend who ran to his assistance, ‘I thought I had improved @ 
riding, but I find I have fallen off.” 


——< 
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